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HE Elections are over with the exception of the contests in the 

Orkneys and the two Scotch Universities, and the total result 

is an overwhelming majority for the Liberals. After giving seven 

doubtful members to the Tories, viz., J. I. Briscoe, Sir R. Clifton, 

G. Tomline, Lord Elcho, W. H. Maxwell, Henry Matthews, and 
fl. A. Butler-Johnstone, the returns are— 











Liberals. Conservatives. 
South Britain—Boroughs and Universities 210 nats 97 
Ba Counties .....ccccrcoveereees - dd oon 132 
UND tiicnisicionen . 265 229 
Scotland—Boroughs ..........00+++ 26 0 
. Counties ......-000+ 23 . 8 
BOD sitiicecctnnsin . 49 ote 8 
Ireland—Boroughs and Universities ...... 28 13 
-~ Countics .......06. poessenesene wie ° 26 
TOD iiiiciimnnn & én 39 

—showing a majority for Mr. Gladstone of 36 in England, 41 in 


Scotland, and 27 in Ireland, or a total majority of 104. If we 
win the 3 undecided seats in Scotland this will be increased to 107 ; 
if only 2, it will be 105, within 5 of our original prediction, and 
quite enough for all practical purposes. 





Mr. Disraeli has not been deceived by the hurrahs of his county 
supporters. He knows that even were his Cabinet not divided on 
the Irish Church he is hopelessly beaten, and has resolved to avoid 
a struggle in which victory was impossible. Accordingly, he 
repaired to Windsor on Wednesday to tender his resignation, and 
on the same evening issued a circular to his supporters declaring 
the resolution at which the Ministry had arrived. ‘The Govern- 
ment had, he said in this manifesto, believed that the country 
would not sanction the disestablishment of the Church, that they 
had therefore advised an appeal to the new constituencies, but 
that “* Although the general election has elicited, in the decision of 
numerous and yast constituencies, an expression of feeling which, 
in a remarkable degree, has justified their anticipations, and 
which, in dealing with the question in controversy, no wise states- 
man would disregard, it is now clear that the present Administra- 
tion cannot expect to command the confidence of the newly 
elected House of Commons.” ‘Therefore, the Ministry have felt it 
due to their own honour and the policy they support not to retain 
office unnecessarily for a day, and have resigned, but “they 
remain convinced that the proposition of Mr. Gladstone is wrong 
in principle, probably impracticable in conduct, and if practicable, 
would be disastrous in its effects.” They will therefore offer to his 
policy an uncompromising resistance. We have discussed Mr. 
Disraeli's conduct elsewhere, and will only say here that it seems 
to us, although astute, still manly and straightforward. He is a 
gamester in politics, but having lost the rubber, he pays the stakes 
without a squabble. 


Mr. Disraeli, on his interview with the Queen in which he 
resigned office, took the natural, manly, and straightforward 
course of advising her to send for Mr. Gladstone, who is, of course, 
primarily and exclusively responsible for the special policy on 





was at HIawarden when Mr. Disraeli resigned, was summoned by 
telegraph to Windsor, and was with the Queen on Thursday 
afternoon, and by her commissioned to form a Government, on 
the composition of which nothing had last night officially transpired. 
Of any mere speculative estimates of the elements which might 
be desirable in it, our readers will find enough elsewhere. 


Baronetcies were bestowed before the Ministry went out on 
Francis Arthur Knox-Gore, large squire in Mayo; Smith Child, 
large squire in Staffordshire, who has fought elections ; Robert 
J. HL. Harvey, squire in Norfolk, formerly Member for ‘Thetford ; 
James Walker, considerable Yorkshire squire, with property in 
Bucks; Mr. 'T. G. Moss, Raby Hall, Lancashire; and George 
Etienne Cartier, eminent French Canadian, once leader of a rebel- 
lion, now an influential member of the Government of the 
Dominion. Ile deserves the label for real services to the Empire, 
and none of the other gentlemen have done any particular harm. 


The “crisis” which was in active preparation in 
and to which Lord Stanley alluded in his speech at Lynn, has 
apparently been postponed. ‘The idea was to arm all the Slavonic 
people of ‘Turkey for a general revolt under the lead of Prince 
Charles of Roumania, with the double view of upsetting the 
Sultanet and embarrassing Austria if she iuterfered with Germany. 
Very strong pressure was, however, applied to arrest the movement, 
and at last Prince Charles received, it is alleged and denied, a 
private hint from Berlin. ‘Thereupon the insurrectionary Minister 
Bratiano fell, a new man nearly unknown elsewhere came into 
power, and Roumania promised peace with all mankind, and ordered 
all munitions of war to be laid up—and oiled. Note as the main 
facts that the Slavons are looking to Prince Charles as their leader, 
that the situation never quite gets beyond his control, and that 
everybody in those regions begins to say, ‘* This is a strong man.” 
Let him appoint his own cooks, and with care, 





Roumania, 


The end of the Revolution seems to be no nearer in Spain. S$. 
Figuerola has only raised some 3} millions of his 20-1illion loan ; 
the Treasury requires funds, and Republican pronunciamentos are 
going on all over the country. General Prim has signified to 
the Gaulois that he is not trying for a Dictatorship, and that he is 
engaged in no transaction with the Bourbons, and it is said that 
he has still a candidate in his pocket. The date for tle assembling 
of the Cortes is, however, still unfixed ; strong proclamations are 
necessary against disorder; the Government gives way in every 
direction to the pressure for appointments; and S. Olozaga goes 
back to Paris. ‘The end of this, we may safely predict, will either 
be disorder, and then military rule, or an informal Republic with 
too much power in the separate States, the former solution being 
the more probable. 





Another constitutional crisis appears at hand in Prussia. It 
appears from an over-brief telegram of the Ist of December, that 
the Government has been appointing honorary jiwiges to the 
Supreme Court, thus packing that tribunal. Herr Windhorst 
moved in the Diet that suci conduct was illegal. ‘Thereupon the 
Minister of Justice told him that, if needful, he would appoint 
more Judges,—in the regular way, we presume,—and put their 
salaries in the Budget, and if a conflict ensued, the Government 
would not shun it. For his part, he ‘* had no Liberal tendencies,” 
which seems true enough, ‘The Chamber, however, adopted Herr 
Windhorst’s motion, so that if the new Judges are appointed, the 
Diet stands pledged to refuse their salaries. Fortunately, Count 
yon Bismarck has returned to Berlin, and will probably discover 
means of maintaining authority without packing the Supreme 
Court. 


We are a long way yet from the minor appointments, but we do 
hope that among them we shall not see this time the name of Mr. 
Layard, whose selection commits this country to the old ‘Turkish 
policy abandoned by Lord Stanley. Mis great special knowledge 
might surely be made useful in other ways. Mr. Cartwright, who 





which the Government have been defeated. Mr. Gladstone, who | knows more of Continental politics than a dozen average Under 
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Secretaries, has still his spurs to win in the Commons; but there | broken off all negotiations, and kill the settlers wherever they can, 
must be other men who have qualified themselves, the best and | while the settlers on their part demand aid from Sydney, and vill 
most prominent being probably the Member for Elgin, Mr. Grant | probably receive it. It would appear that they are quite ready to 
Duff. ‘The office will be of unusual importance, for the Principal | do their own fighting, but are told that they cannot establish legal 
Secretary is sure to be in the Peers, and foreign policy is not Mr. | authority without a charter from the Crown. A Sydney Count, 








Gladstone's specialty. 


As far as we understand the Pull Mull Gazette's reeent enthu- 
siasm for Peers, it believes that a title constitutes the difference 
between statesmanship and clerkship. 
paper :—‘ Brand, Lowe, Goschen, Ayrton, Childers, Fortescue, 
Forster, Bruce, Stansfeld—some of them clever, most industrious, 
and even gifted men. But surely it is clear that if there were in 
the House of Commons only two or three of such powerful and 
original minds as used to be found there, as are still to be found 
in the Upper House, and as from out of that House will actually 
supply our best if not our only guarantees for the statesmanlike 
conduct of affairs under the new Administration, the pretensions 
of most of the new men would be much diminished.” After read- 
ing this, we naturally turned with interest to its list of true states- 
men. This comprises Lord Granville, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Cairns, Lord 
Westbury, and Lord Grey, to which, it adds with a flourish, that 
a dozen such names might easily be added. Why not add them ? 
—especially as Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury are just as avail- 
able as Lord Derby and the Duke of Richmond, being, we may 
remark for our contemporary’s information, Tories; as Lord 
Grey, able as he is, besides being bitter against Mr. Gladstone, 
never could manage to act cordially with anybody yet, which is 
not a proof of statesmanship; as Lord Westbury never showed a 
ray of political genius, great as he is as a lawyer, and would 
unquestionably damage Mr. Gladstone’s Administration far more 
than he would aid it; and as Lord Clarendon has made plenty 
of grave mistakes as an English Foreign Minister, and never 
yet impressed the country with any confidence in his lucidity or 
strength. Few who know well the careers of the men on this 
double list would doubt that the most efficient statesman of all, 
barring the ‘Tory Lord Salisbury, is on the side of the Com- 
The Pall Mall cordially and sincerely believes in titular 
It is not an uncommon sort of belief, and will 


moners. 
statesmanship. 
pay. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson has been ‘‘ hedging.” His amenities to 
Lord Wharncliffe, and Mr. Roebuck, and Mr, Laird have given so 
much offence in his own country, that at the banquet to him 
at Birmingham on Wednesday, he very judiciously balanced them 
by a great tribute to Mr. Bright. He was cautious about free 
trade; thought, perhaps, that, on that head one system would 
suit England and another America, like the Cambridge man 
who, when asked whether the earth went round the sun or the 
sun round the earth, replied, ‘‘ Sometimes one and sometimes the 
other.” But though Mr. Reverdy Johnson was ambiguous about 
free trade, he was not ambiguous about Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright had 
made bread cheap, and that, at all events, is a result of free trade 
which America thinks a satisfactory one. After praising Cobden 
for this, Mr. Johnson went on, “I forbear to name another 
associated with him in that labour; but the initials of his name 
stand high in the alphabet, and if you have half the capacity for 
guessing that we have, you may be able to conjecture to whom I 
allude. But if you have not half that capacity, although the man 
is before you, perhaps you will pardon me for saying it is he who 
has made the name of Bright illustrious.” So, after ‘‘ forbearing 
to name,” he named him, and thanked him for speaking words 
of comfort to America in its ‘‘darkest day.” Well, that will | 
probably balance the greeting to Mr. Laird. 





General Grant’s election has already produced a wholesome 
effect on the South. General Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, 
one of the most fierce of the firebrands, went immediately after 
the election to General Scott, and withdrew all opposition to the 
new regime, accepting Negro suffrage and the Reconstruction Act, 
and offering support to the State Government. An equally re- 
markable proof of the folly of the Democratic policy for pacifying 
the South,—the Seymour policy,—could certainly not have been 
produced by its bitterest enemies. 





The irrepressible Briton is going to acquire another colony. An 
Australian Company has bought rights in the Feejee islands, and 
a thousand emigrants have settled, built houses, and begun to 
cultivate crops. The natives not concerned in the contract dis- 


approve these proceedings, have attacked the settlement, and have 
been fired on by a Queen’s ship. 


The natives hereupon have 


We read, in last night’s | 


for example, could punish an elected magistrate for flogging a thief, 
| This defect of power isa curious one among a colonizing people, 
we think elected rulers might act, and trust a jury. 


+ 


but 





| We are again in trouble in China. Under the Treaty European 

Missionaries have a right to settle and teach, and Mr. ‘Taylor with 
| others did settle at Yang Chow, on the Yang-tze-Kiang. He and 
his colleagues, dressed in Chinese dress, preached Christianity, and 
|condemned the worship of ancestors. The literati did not like 
this, and instigated a mob to attack the Mission and murder its 
| residents, who, however, escaped with some wounds. Mr. Medhurst, 
| the Consul, immediately appealed to the Viceroy of Nankin, taking 
with him H.M.S. Rinaldo. As long as the Rinaldo was there the 
Viceroy promised everything, but when she went away he would 
grant nothing except some taels in compensation to the Mission- 
aries. Mr. Medhurst has therefore appealed to Sir R. Alcock at 
| Pekin, and the result will probably be the dismissal of the Governor 
of Yang Chow. ‘The J7imes seems to think it is all the fault of the 
Missionaries, but their residence was provided for in the treaty, 
and all experience shows that if the Mandarins will protect them, 
the people so long as they pay their bills will let them preach as 
much as they like. China is not England, where one must listen 
to sermons for the sake of respectability. 





M. Berryer died on the 29th November, in his own house at 
Angerville, at the age of 78. He was in his prime the greatest 
orator in France, and to his latest hours the one speaker who was 
never interrupted in tlie Legislative Chamber. He defended Louis 
Napoleon as advocate in 1840, but he was a determined Legitimist, 
and never would accept either favour or reward at the Emperor’s 
hands. His belief in the Bourbons was consistent with great 
independence of mind, and was the result, apparently, of a logical 
theory that a nation must either accept some abstract idea of right 
derived from above, or leave its government open to every pre- 
tender. In late years much of his influence was due to the dignity 
of a character entirely free from malevolence or self-secking, and 
he was, though the recognized exponent and advocate of the Legiti- 
mist Opposition in the Chamber, reverenced by men of all parties 
except the Ultramontanes, with whom he had as little sympathy as 
his master, the Count de Chambord. 


Fuller accounts of the disaster in New Zealand serve to prove 
that it was mainly due to the inexperience of the colonists in the 
work of defending themselves. ‘They intended, when the Queen's 
troops were withdrawn, to form a Colonial Army of 2,500 men; 
but the business did not press, and was neglected, so that when the 
natives broke out they had not 500 men under arms, who seem to 
have behaved as troops often behave in their first experience of 
bush fighting. A very little experience will make them as good 
savages as the Maories, and then their superior civilization will 
tell. The early settlers in America were constantly beaten by the 
Indians, and, indeed, the settlers are often beaten now. A few 
months of trouble will probably develop a “ partizan” leader of 
real capacity, and then we may bid the Maories good-bye. They 
will not be heard of again in the history of the Empire. 


The necessary rules for the trial of Election Petitions have been 
issued, and appear intended to assimilate the proceedings as 
nearly as possible to those usual in a civil suit, the only proviso 
worthy of special note being the demand for stringent security as 
to costs. No difficulties of form are to hinder investigation, and 
the trial is to proceed from day to day till it is finished, and not 
linger on as election petitions have been wont to do. The 
Norwich petition will, it is said, be the first case heard, and will 
probably enable lawyers to decide on the efficiency of the proce- 
dure. Let the idea once enter agents’ heads that a trial for bribery 
is as disagreeable as a trial for perjury, and we shall hear little 
more of it. 


In the English county elections which last week remained to 
be decided, and in which we ventured to hope against hope that 
the Liberals might achieve some success,—West Surrey and Mid- 
Somerset,—the Tories achieved a very decided victory. In West 
Surrey Mr. Pennington, who laboured under the disadvantage of 
being little known in the county, while bis rival, the ex-Liberal, 
Mr. Briscoe, has been long respected there, and has, in addition 
to other qualities, the special merits of great wealth and great age 
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che is seventy-seven), polled little more than half the votes of Mr. 
Cubitt, the Conservative, who headed the poll. Mr. Pennington’s 
yotes were almost all plumpers, while Mr. Briscoe’s support came 
yi eT Mr. Cubitt obtained 3,000 votes, Mr. Briscoe 2,826, 
while Mr. Pennington obtained only 1,757. As at the last con- 
test in 1857, Mr. Briscoe, then a staunch Liberal, headed the poll, 
it is obvious that the enlarged county register is either much more 
favourable to the Conservatives than the old, or that the Irish 
Church question has operated very unfavourably. In Mid- 
Somerset the matter was still worse, Messrs. Tagart and Free- 
man being almost 1,500 votes behind their opponents. ‘The 
foundations of the Irish Church are clearly laid in the English 
counties. No more conclusive proof that it is an alien Church 
than the vindictive vigour with which the English rural districts 
support it against Irish hostility, could be desired. 


Mr. Milner Gibson seems to have lost his seat at Ashton-under- 
‘Lyne by being too good. His adversary, Mr. Mellor, was supported 
by the publicans, and seems to deserve their support. At least he 
is said by a correspondent of the Zimes to have attended a 
publicans’ dinner in 1865 and to have made a speech of this kind : 
‘¢ When he was in Paris two or three years ago they would have 
allowed him to have gone into the houses of licensed victuallers on 
a Sunday morning to play at dominoes, cards, or billiards, and he 
could haye mounted an omnibus and gone wherever he chose ; 
and he asked himself these questions—‘ Is this despotism? Is this 
a gagged press? If it be, good God! I hope to see my own more 
gagged than it is yet, for I find my privileges at home nothing to 
be compared to this.’ He liked to be a little free in his action. 
He did not want any of those psalm-singing hypocrites to interfere 
with him. ‘The responsibility of going upwards or downwards 
rested with himself, and not with any one else.” Is that the reason 
why Mr. Mellor has been elected to dragoon Irish Catholics into 
the Protestant faith ? 


Lord Russell is as cavalierly brief as ever in his epistolary style. 
His letter to Mr. Howell about the election at Aylesbury, in 
answer to a note from that gentleman thanking him for the 
interest he had taken in the attempt to return working-men to 
Parliament, is as concise as that acknowledging notice of the 
intention of the Dean and Chapter of Hereford ‘to violate 
the law,” though less austere. It runs:—‘‘ Pembroke Lodge, 
November 27th, 1868. Sir,—I am sorry that you are not in 
Parliament. I wish Mr. Odger was there too; you might be of 
great use on questions of labour and capital, as well as ou other 
questions.—I remain your obedient servant, J. Russeitit.—To Mr. 
George Howell.” Lord Russell has had a longer experience of 
Parliamentary life than any of us. And he, at least, lends no 
authority to the contempt which the Pall Mull Gazette endea- 
voured to throw on the candidature of Mr. Odger, and on the 
general reasons advanced for sending working-men to Parliament. 


The newly-elected Liberal Member for Wareham, Captain 
Calcraft, R.N., is already dead,—so soon does Death begin to 
undo our work. Is there not here an opening for the Marquis of 
Hartington or Mr. Austin Bruce ? 


Mr. Charles Buxton has been compelled by the silly obstinacy 
of the Eyre Committee to publish a brief defence of himself, 
which he sent to certain constituents who had expressed them- 
selves offended by his conduct in regard to the Jamaica Committee, 
and had declared their intention of not voting for him in East 
Surrey in consequence. ‘The subscribers to the Eyre Committee 
therefore charged him with circulating private libels against Mr. 
Eyre without giving the opportunity for an answer. Mr. Buxton 
was thus compelled to pledge himself to publish the document 
as soon as the election was over, and he has done so. Ile 
has confined himself to the facts resting on official authority, 
the references for which have been verified by three barristers, 
one of whom had disapproved his course,—and they certify 
that the official documents ‘fully sustain the statements to 
which they are appended.” ‘The statement is limited to the bare 
facts of the terrorism which took place on and after the 20th of 
October,—nine days from the first outbreak,—and after Mr. Eyre 
had rejected deliberately the help of Spanish men-of-war, on the 
ground that *‘long before their arrival we had got under the rebel- 
lion.” The public is not more sick of the subject than Mr. Buxton, 
who sent his last subscription to the Jamaica Committee, when 
the charge of murder was withdrawn, only under the strictest sense 
of duty and at the greatest risk to his seat. The friends of Mr. 


fly from Tories, who felt that they could trust him quite as one of | 





Eyre have acted with their wonted folly in compelling the publica- 
tion of this really judicial and very damaging document. 





On Tuesday next, December 8th, at one o'clock, there is to be 
a meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, at which the Rev. W. G. Humphry, one 
of the treasurers of the society, will move to rescind the grant of 
£2,000 to the Dean of Pietermaritzburg and the Church Com- 
mittee of the Natal diocese, authorized by the resolution of Tuesday, 
October 6th. We doubt if the motion will be as successful as it 
deserves to be, for a more scandalous and irregular proceeding 
than for a Church of England society to grant money in aid of a 
schism, on the ground that it is a schism, and before the regular 
bishop of the diocese has been condemned by any legal tribunal, 
was never proposed. But as far as we can see, the party which 
shows itself so strong in the counties against the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, is just as strong in the religious societies in 
fuvour not of the disestablishment, but of the absolute destruc- 
tion, of the National Church in the colony of Natal. 


Dr. Vaughan, Vicar of Doncaster, who was recently a Proctor 
in the Convocation of the Province of York by the clergy 
of his neighbourhood, is not to be re-elected because he is 
favourable to Mr. Gladstone’s policy on the Irish Church. We 
think it, however, only fair to the clergymen who were anxious 
to re-elect him to say that he scarcely considered what was due 
to them when he declined the contest if he was to be opposed. 
They were prepared with no other candidate, and could have 
obtained no other so eligible on every other ground. We think Dr. 
Vanghan ought to have given those of his brother clergymen who 
agreed with him the opportunity of testing their strength by 
accepting the contest. As it is, no one can tell whether he were 
beaten by the clerical passion for imposing our creed upon Ireland 
or by his own faintheartedn ess. 


Mr. Lowe has just published a very vehement attack on the 
recent Report of the Middle-Class Schools’ Inquiry Commission, and 
especially on any use whatever by Government for middle-class 
school purposes of the large grammar-school endowments distri- 
buted through the country. We have adverted to this manifesto 
elsewhere. Here we need only remark what Mr. Lowe probably 
does not know,—it is the misfortune of his position as external to 
the University which he represents that he should be so likely 
not to know,—that his pamphlet is a slap in the face to his own 
constituency. ‘The Convocation of the University of London, at 
its last session, passed (we believe unanimously) a resolution 
supporting cordially the general recommendations of the Schools’ 
Inquiry Commission. 


The Record must wait another week, for, to our surprise, the 
information we expect from Frome has not arrived. 


Further large shipments of gold to the East, coupled with an 
active inquiry for accommodation, have induced the Directors of 
the Bank of England to make another advance in their official 
minimum, accordingly on Thursday last the rate was raised to 3 
percent. Neither the fact of the upward movement in the Money 
Market, nor the resignation of Ministers, had an adverse influence 
upon the value of Home Stocks, which have remained stationary 
throughout the week. Consols closed yesterday at 924, § ex. div. 
for money, and 94§ } for the January account. In Foreign Bonds, 
Italian Five per Cents. have tended upwards, but Spanish and 
Turkish have given way on realizations. The market for British 
Railway Shares has, on the whole, ruled firm. Metropolitan stock, 
however, has been subject to violent fluctuation, notwithstanding 
the announcement of the intention of the Directors to employ an 
accountant to examine the accounts and to publish them for the 
satisfaction of the shareholders. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank 
of England is now £18,087,448; in the Bank of France, 
£46,737 ,000, 

Yesterday and on Friday woek the loading Foreign Bonds left off at 


the annexed quotations :— 


Nov. 27. Dee. 4. Nov. 27.' Dee. 4 





Brazilian, 1865... 75} as Russian (Anglo-Dutch)| 904 94 
Egyptian, 1564........006 82} 834 Spanish, 1867 34} 33% 
Italian, 1561.......0000e08 56 57 Turkish, 1858 ., 67} 63xd 
MEXICAN .rercereereereeees 15h | Wj _ 1x62 67} 634 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 















Nov. 27, Dee. 4. | Nov. 27.) Dee. 4. 

Great Eastern.... 41} 423 | Lon., Chatham, & Dover 17 — 
Great Northera . 106 107 | Metropolitan ....cocece| L039 1u3s 
Great Western . os 49 4s] Midland .,,....... evel LDDG 12s 
Lancashire& Yorkshire} 1254 1252 Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} 100 100 
London & Brighton ... 43 47} Do. York... Ss} 83 
Lon, & North-Western| 1124 liz} =| South-Eastern,,,......... 793 794 
Lon. & South-Westeru $3 S54 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———>— 


THE RESIGNATION OF THE TORY GOVERNMENT. 
M* DISRAELI has made a dignified retreat from an 


untenable position. He understands electioneering 
thoroughly, and knows perfectly well that when all this talk 
about the county reaction, and Lancashire conversions, and City 
defections is over and forgotten, the broad facts will remain that 
his party is in a hopeless minority in the country, and that his 
Government, as he himself expresses it in a circular to his 
supporters, “‘ cannot expect to command the confidence of the 
newly elected House of Commons.” Party divisions in this 
country are not affected by geographical considerations, nor 
does the Speaker ask whether the Noes come from an agricul- 
tural county or a smoke-stained borough. It was open to 
Mr. Disraeli, no doubt, to insist that the House should formally 
express its decision ; but many causes may have impelled him, 
as a politician and as a party leader, to anticipate and avoid 
the inevitable vote. He wished, we can imagine, to show 
the world that in spite of plausible accusations he did not 
adhere to office for office’ sake ; that he was playing the game 
fairly, and that he had really preferred dissolution to resigna- 
tion, in order that he might obtain the verdict of the new 
constituencies. That once ascertained beyond doubt, to bow 
to the decision, as he says, without losing “a day,” was for 
him at once the manlier and the easier course ; the manlier 
because he had himself selected the arbitrator, and could not 
honestly resist the award; the easier, because with his 
resignation his greatest difficulties disappear. With a 
Cabinet containing men of such conflicting opinions, to 
draw up a Queen’s Speech on the very subject of their con- 
flict was nearly impossible, while the vaguest paragraph 
would have placed the Queen in the highly disagreeable posi- 
tion of recommending, or at least appearing to recommend 
a policy which the House of Commons would instantly reject. 
This reluctance to embarrass the Crown is the more credit- 
able because Mr. Disraeli has, on one or two occasions, shown 
a disposition to use the name of the Sovereign as a weapon of 
offence, to drag forward the Throne to a position where it 
might one day be in danger from advancing wheels. We are 
bound to add that in all the incidents of his resignation as 
yet made public, Mr. Disraeli has exhibited a spirit of 
straightforwardness and consideration for his foes for which 
we have hitherto scarcely given him suflicient credit. He has 
recognized Mr. Gladstone as an opponent worthy of his steel, 
has cut asunder a hundred webs of intrigue which might 
have hampered, though they could not have fettered, his great 
rival ; and has tendered to his Sovereign just the advice which 
the nation demanded, but which, had he been less disposed to 
recognize that his own dignity is bound up in his opponents, 
he might possibly have evaded. It would, as the Zimes has 
said, have been within precedent to advise the Queen to send 
for the late Liberal Premier, and it might have been possible 
to pass in many other ways a slight upon Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Disraeli has avoided all such discreditable trickeries, and on 
this occasion, at least, has behaved as an enemy whom it is an 
honour to subdue. 

We believe, or shall we say fear, that he has also acted asa 
wise strategist. By retiring before Parliament meets he has 
avoided that clear revelation of inferiority which so often dis- 
heartens a party, and always discourages the waverers without 
conviction, and that clear committal of every new member 
which it is the interest of a Ministry with a large majority to 
secure from the first. He has also avoided that confession of 
a split in his own ranks which is inevitable whenever he 
makes—if he ever makes—a serious proposal on the subject 
of the Irish Church,—a split which would have cost both him 
and his party half their clerical allies and all their little remain- 
ing popularity in Ulster. Above all, he has left himself free 
to take up any position he may please, to hoist the Orange 
banner of no-surrender, or put out the old Whig flag of com- 
promise, or even, should the chance ever recur, to plead, as 
in 1867, that he, and he alone, can secure completely the end 
his enemy is seeking to achieve. The details of the great 
measure will give him ample opportunity for attack, more 
especially if Mr. Gladstone yields to his habitual dislike 
of revolutionary energy in legislation. He can now 
avail himself of any opportunity, any reflex of opinion, 
any outburst of that weariness with which the British 
people often regards a question that has been discussed 
to death. And he can make his attack, if his soldiers 


will let him, from any point, on any ground, and under any 








colours. He may even let the Irish question go, trusting — 
as, we believe, under a total misconception of the national 
mood,—that with the object of the war once achieved the 
victors will once more resolve themselves, like the old Italian 
armies, into disorderly bands of free lances and desperadoes, 
He has, in short, left himself free, and to be free, with Mr, 
Disraeli, is to be very dangerous to the Liberal cause. 
Whether his party will quite see this we do not know: 
but we rather doubt if they will. Country folk admire 
dogs which must be killed before they loose their hold. The 
rank and file of the Tories,—apart from their lawyers, who 
will probably be silent after their recent feast of fat things, 
—are, we admit, by no means distinguished by excessive greed 
for office. Men whom the Premier once described as “ acred 
up to their lips, consolled up to their chins,” do not as a rule 
eare much for the enjoyment styled in England “ power,” 
that is, the right of working twelve hours a day on 


poor pay, and with the chance of being lectured 
every morning. But then country gentlemen of this 


sort are just the men who love a battle, who regret 
the extinction of cock-fighting, who think it to the credit 
even of a fox if he bites hard in dying. They are in a mood, 
too, these gentlemen, to make disappointment very keen,— 
puffed up as they are with local victories, bemused by party 
fibs, bewildered by artful phrases about reaction. They have an 
idea in their heads of what they are pleased to call moral 
triumphs which has raised their pulses like wine, and they 
are half inclined to think their consequent increase of self-satis- 
faction equivalent to an increase of actual power. We shall be 
a little curious to see how the Squires take a surrender accom- 
plished before the echoes of their shouts of victory have died 
away. There are men in the Carlton, we believe, who still think 
the Liberal party will go to pieces before the victory is achieved, 
and hundreds of voters in the country who looked for some 
marvellous device by which their trusted Premier was, in 
the very hour of defeat, to save the citadel from the advanc- 
ing hosts. ‘ There was no end,” they said, “to Mr. Disraeli’s 
resources.” Such men will be sorely wounded by the resig- 
nation, half inclined to doubt whether, after all, their idol is 
quite so powerful as they believed, whether his generalship is 
quite a suflicient substitute for an army, whether, like a 
wizard of old, he can always cheat the dogs by assuming a 
new form. The lingering belief in many county circles that 
the Tory Premier is not as other politicians, or even as other 
men ; that he possesses somewhere some supernatural fund of 
wile which might come from above or below, but was always 
at the disposal of his party, will be dissipated, and we should 
not wonder if Mr. Disraeli found that one of the best acts of 
his life had cost him some of his hold over the imagination 
of his adherents. That section of the party which loves to 
see Tories in power because patronage then comes their way 
will be even more exasperated. They will acknowledge that 
they expect honest players when they lose the rubber to pay 
the stakes, they will extol their fayourite’s honesty to the 
skies, but all the same they will miss the “ wrangle” they 
expected, and not bet so confidently next time. 

Mr. Disracli’s resignation will greatly facilitate public busi- 
ness, but it will not, we think, render the meeting of Parlia- 
ment unnecessary. There is no longer any need for a great 
division; but political explanations are best made before 
the House of Commons, and there is a necessity for the 
election of a speaker to facilitate the issue of writs. Great 
offices ought not to be held for months by men who have 
ceased to be members of Parliament, and by one of the 
imbecile customs imbedded in our Constitution, the re- 
presentatives elected by the United Kingdom are compelled 
to ask whether certain cities and counties approve the choice 
of the realm. Greenwich, having just elected Mr. Gladstone 
in order that he might be Premier, must be asked if she dis- 
approves that her object has been secured. The Cabinet 
formed, the explanations made, and the elections over, there 
will remain, however, two months for the preparation of 
measures, for agreement upon the Estimates, and for the 
greatest work of all, the removal of the absurd apprehension 
that under a “ Radical” Cabinet the Queen’s Government will 
not “go on” as quietly as if every office were held bya 
Duke or a Duke’s son. 


THE INCOMING ADMINISTRATION. 


T length we have got at the head of affairs in this country 
one of the noblest minds and largest hearts which have 
belonged to any English prime minister since English Prime 
Ministers were. We do not expect always to be satisfied with 
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what he does, for Liberals cannot help criticizing, while Con- 
servatives uniformly fall into a trance of admiration before 
their chief. But whether we criticize or approve what Mr. 
Gladstone does, we shall never doubt anything but its expe- 
diency. We shall never have to fear that his attitude towards 
Ireland will be adopted in deference to the exigencies of a totter- 
ing administration, or that a great principle will be suddenly 
conceded while the House is dining, as a sort of after-dinner joke. 
The country may trust the incoming Administration,—may at 
least implicitly trust its chief,—for a Liberalism that will not 
be disfigured by the slightest taint of that jaunty indifference 
which Mr. Disraeli has anxiously copied from Lord Palmerston ; 
—for a Liberalism that has its roots deep in sympathy for the 
whole people, British and Irish, and i» respect for their diver- 
gencies of genius and gifts; for a Liberalism that will be 
grave, conscientious, and compassionate; for a Liberalism 
broad from equal esteem for the many sides of the popular cha- 
racter,—broad not through indifference to moral and religious 
distinctions, but through respect for them; for a Liberalism 
founded on the determination to be just to wishes and qualities 
we do not share, firmly resolved to make the political equality 
we have accepted as the basis of our Constitution a reality in 
other spheres besides the electoral, and, moreover, anxious to 
crown measures of justice with measures of compassion, to 
sift to the bottom the administrative aggravations of pauperism, 
and so far as possible to attack them at the root. ‘This is 
what we look for from Mr. Gladstone without any misgivings, 
—an Administration which its enemies may call puritanic, 
but which will be puritanic in the first instance in its steady 
resistance to the bigotry of Puritans,—an administration 
which its enemies will very possibly call rash, and possibly 
imperious, but which will be admitted by all to show its 
rashness and imperiousness,—if rash and imperious it should 
be,—not on behalf of dominant races or traditional privilege, 
but in opening a new life before the children of the despised 
Celts, and of the poor, the wretched, and the ignorant in our own 
kingdom. This is to be, we trust, a middle-class Government 
earnestly bent on extirpating the worst and rankest growths of 
the middle-class prejudice and selfishness of these latter days. 

How Mr. Gladstone can best construct his Administration 
in order to adapt it to the great work in hand, is not a matter 
on which any newspaper can pretend to express a confident 
opinion. But it is competent to us to point out in what way 
it should differ widely from, and in what way it should so far 
as possible resemble, the Administration which is at an end, 
and to suggest, at least by way of illustration, the names 
of the men who naturally occur to us as most competent 
to effect this purpose. Mr. Gladstone, as the head of the 
Cabinet, will undoubtedly secure to the Administration 
almost all that is needed for the first work of the Cabinet,— 
the abolition of the Irish Protestant Establishment. It is a 
subject which he has made entirely his own, in which from 
the first he has shown a mastery of detail, and a familiarity 
with the proper administrative procedure, wherein there was 
no match for him amongst his opponents; and the whole 
course he has taken has satisfied the country that he is as 
anxious to be moderate and lenient in his methods as to be 
clear and uncompromising in his end. If he could have 
secured Mr. Bright as Irish Secretary, we have always held 
that this appointment would make an impression on the 
impressible Irish imagination which would probably have 
doubled the immediate effect of the measure, and of 


| tration to the hearts of the Irish nation. 





The other subject 
to which we may hope that Mr. Gladstone will himself devote 
a large share of his attention is that of finance. He has 
done all that has been done within the last twenty years 
to economize the resources, and enlarge the means of the 
United Kingdom, and it will be his duty, of course, as 
First Minister, to see that his administration avoids 
the errors which he has so justly criticized in his pre- 
decessor. He has himself recommended to the country, in his 
address to those who should have been his constituents, the 
organization of a better system of county finance ; and no one 
would be so well able to second him in the reform of the rat- 
ing system as Mr. Goschen, who has made it his special study, 
and who would certainly lend far more eflicient help to his 
chief in the work of economy than it has been Mr. Ward 
Hunt’s destiny to lend Mr. Disraeli in the more invidious but 
perhaps easier task of showing cause against economy. It is 
a question, perhaps, whether Mr. Goschen may not be even 
more needed at the Board of Trade, which is likely to become 
one of the most important of our public departments if the 
proposed organization of the great State monopolies, the 
Railways and Telegraphs, which the State is likely to take 
upon itself, and the verification of the accounts of those which 
it leaves in their present independence,—is to be, as it doubt- 
less will be, carried through. For work of this kind Mr. 
Goschen would be invaluable ; and Mr. Lowe, who has been 
sometimes spoken of for it, in some ways very unfit; for Mr. 
Lowe does not care to conceal his wish to resist in almost 
every direction the extension of the intervention of Govern- 
ment; and we believe he holds, even with respect to the 
Board of Trade, that ‘the less the department does 
the better.’ If, however, Mr. Goschen should be reserved 
for the Board of Trade, it seems likely that Mr. Card- 
well or Mr. Childers would be asked to fill the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Cardwell has always been a disciple 
of Sir Robert Peel’s financial school, of which Mr. Gladstone is 
the head, and, like most of the Peelites, he makes finance 
interesting, because he finds it so. Mr. Childers, on the 
other hand, would bring a lucid, masculine, and well-trained 
mind to the department. He is one of the most effective, 
laborious, and popular of the financial Liberals, and in rela- 
tion to the Admiralty especially, his minute knowledge would 
be of the greatest service in directing him where to press for 
greater economy. Mr. Gladstone will, too, scarcely overlook 
Mr. Ayrton’s vast practical knowledge, and that cynical 
strength which seems especially adapted for rooting out 
departmental abuses in dealing with this class of official 
appointments. But whatever be decided in relation to them, 
it is, at all events, certain that there will be nothing of that 
almost boyish rawness of mind on matters of finance, that 
recourse to generalities marking profound ignorance of detail, 
which unfortunately marked the late Administration. 

With regard to one of the most important of all the offices, 
the Office of Foreign Affairs, it cannot be denied that the 
Liberals will have great difficulty in rivalling, to say nothing 
of surpassing, their predecessors. And the only remark we care 
to make is this,—that we hope Mr. Gladstone’s aim may be 
to secure some of those qualities which have gained so 
much just credit for Lord Stanley. Those qualities seem to 
us to be not so much adroitness or complaisance in dealing 
with foreign Governments, as the lucidity which marked out 
clearly what might reasonably be attempted, what could not 


any alterations in the law of land tenure which may be | be attempted with the slightest hope of success, and the 


adopted, and so gained a march at once on the alienated 
affections of the people. But it seems to be not only 


businesslike candour with which Lord Stanley confessed the 
hostile criticisms to which his own policy was open. Lord 


doubtful whether Mr. Bright will take office at all,— | Stanley had the good sense always to lay down clearly what 
though, of course, he will decide that for himself, as he | he hoped to do and how he hoped to do it, what he did not 


has a just right to a seat in the councils of the party whose | hope to do and why. 


And when he did, as in giving the 


policy he has done so much, and, on the whole, so wisely to | guarantee for Luxembourg, what he himself evidently all but 
shape,—but especially doubtful if he is equal to the labori-| disapproved, he confessed at once and publicly that he had 


ous and intricate personalities of the Irish Secretaryship. Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, therefore, a man whose perfect fairness 
and justice are as conspicuous as Lord Mayo’s, and whose 
intellectual competence for the post immeasurably exceeds 
Lord Mayo’s, who is not only personally popular in Ireland, 
but whose clear grasp of Irish politics has never been ques- 
tioned even by his opponents, will in all probability, return 
to his old post, with, of course, a seat in the Cabinet. His 
only deficiency is his inability to give to his Irish policy that 
full popularity of intention and effect, which is, in this 
instance, only second in importance to its wisdom and 
justice. But the Prime Minister will, no doubt, himself know 
how to drive home the true motive and intent of his adminis- 





done an act of very doubtful policy to ward off a great war, 
which he believed could not otherwise have been warded off, 
and that the guarantee he had given was not one which he 
should feel it absolutely binding on England to keep. That 
struck us, and still strikes us, as a cynical and dangerous 
confession. But it illustrates the admirable frankness and 
common-senseness, the wvdiplomatic aboveboardness of his 
manner. We wish we could have a Foreign Secretary of good 
sense as cavalier yet as free from discourtesy of manner, as 
Lord Stanley. Lord Clarendon would certainly not be such 
a statesman. He is one of the ambassador or plenipoten- 
tiary class of Foreign Secretaries,—by no means of the kind 
which appeals to the businesslike sense of nations. As far 
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as we know the incoming Government, the man who could 
come most nearly to Lord Stanley’s type of statesmanship is the 
Duke of Argyll, who is believed to desire and to be intended 
for the Indian Secretaryship, which he is no doubt very com- 
petent to fill. Mr. Lowe, however, has, we believe, had some 
experience of the Indian Office as Secretary to the Board of 
Control, and would bring to it at least the Duke of Argyll’s 
ability, while the latter, who is always lucid, always sensible, 
and who would be even more likely to promote a cordial un- 
derstanding with the United States than Lord Stanley himself, 
would approach nearer to the type of statesman wanted than 
either Lord Clarendon or even Lord Kimberley,—perhaps the 
most probable of the suggestions for the post,—who, like Lord 
Clarendon, has been somewhat spoiled for the Foreign Office 
by ambassadorial duties. It is true that the Duke of Argyll has 
never been associated with the department of Foreign Affairs, 
but that was just as true of Lord Stanley before he took the 
office, and it was in part the reason of his success. 

For one of the most important of all the offices in the new 
Ministry,—the Education office,—by far the most eligible man 
seems Mr. W. E. Forster. He, in conjunction with Mr. Austin 
Bruce,—who seems designated in most quarters, and very wisely, 
for the Home Office,—has brought in the only Bill on primary 
education which seems at all likely to utilize our present imper- 
fect but valuable educational system, and yet to supplement it by 
providing good schools for the poor in all districts where they 
do not at present exist. He was one of the most diligent and 


influential of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission, and put his | 


name to the valuable report on Middle-Class Schools, against 
which Mr. Lowe has just directed a drastic attack. He has 
the full confidence of the manufacturing districts, the hearty 
respect of the voluntaryists,—an important section in thecountry 
on this question—and wields a singular influence in the 
House of Commons. He could not, we suppose, be expected to 
accept any office which did not give a seat in the Cabinet, and 
indeed it would be essential for the spokesman of the Govern- 
ment on this grave question to have a seat in the Cabinet. But 
it is not impossible that the Vice-President of the Council of 
Education might be, by way of exception, offered a seat in the 
Cabinet; or that the Government might take up the late 
Ministry’s suggestion of creating a new Ministry of Education, 
and promising it to the ad interim Vice-President. Lord 
Granville, who made so admirable a President of the Council | 
of Education in the last Ministry, would be disqualified for the | 
task of carrying a great measure, only by not belonging to the | 
House of Oommons, where all the stress of debate must | 
necessarily fall. That he must lead the House of Lords is a | 
matter of course, and indeed there is no man half so well fitted | 
by sagacity, by intellectual tact, by grace of manner, and by | 
largeness of view for that rather delicate task for Liberal | 
Administrations. Mr. Forster, if he is offered and should , 
accept the post of the organ of the Ministry on Education, | 
would not present a greater contrast to the shamblingintellect | 
which made the subject of Education ridiculous during the | 
Presidency of the Duke of Marlborough, than Lord Granville | 
would present to the clumsy and supercilious querulousness of 
the Earl of Malmesbury. 

That the Marquis of Hartington will resume the Secre- 
taryship at War so soon as he can secure a seat in the} 
House of Commons, if not before, seems most likely If we 
object, as we do very heartily, to any cry for Peers or 
Peers’ sons, as such, under the new Government, simply on | 
the ground that the middle-class likes aristocratic rule, it would 
be absurd to ignore the fact that, other qualifications being 
equal, strong social connections will lend a great deal of force 
to the Administration, and especially in relation to the Army, 
where the Commander-in-Chief’s influence is apt to encroach 
on the policy of Parliament. No one has ever denied that 
Lord Hartington made a sensible and respectable Secretary at 
War, and that he has a sound judgment of his own on War- | 
Office questions. He is, no doubt, a somewhat wooden speaker, 
but speech is not of the essence of administrative ability ; and 
he has neither the rashness in making political confidences, nor | 
the extraordinary taste for extravagance which have dis- 
tinguished Sir John Pakington. If it were possible to persuade 
Lord Carnaryon to return to the Colonial Office, the alliance 
would in every way strengthen the Ministry and enrich the 
deliberative force of the Cabinet. He has shown great ability | 


! 


to understand where frank concession is the truest Conserva- | 
tism, great moral courage of a sort which the country | 
keenly appreciates, character of so high a calibre as to 
constitute almost a new /ntellectual gift, and a fascinating | 
candour in the confession of the few administrative errors | 


| what we deem wiser and more statesmanlike measures. 


he fell into during his term of office. Should an alliance with 
him seem impracticable, we suppose Mr. Cardwell would 
return to his old post. The Administration would be greatly 
strengthened with the public, and would gain much in itself, 
if the Presidency of the Poor Law Board were offered to Mr. 
Stansfeld. He has shown that intensity of humanity which 
' would be essential to a strong administration of that difficult 
post, and his ability as a man of business,—it is indeed to 
him that the era of reform in Admiralty finance is due— 
| would be of great service in reorganizing a department which 
must make itself felt far more powerfully than it now does 
throughout the County Unions. 

With an Administration such as we have suggested, or 
something like it, for of course we cannot know half the 
minutiz on which Mr. Gladstone’s final judgment must turn 
as to the colleagues he needs, we should assuredly have a 

‘strong government, and we believe anything but a dan- 
| gerous or revolutionary government such as the country seems 
to fear. Not one of the men we have named,—unless it be 
Mr. Lowe, whose political genius is apt to be startling, though 
byno means democratic,—but is rather remarkable for political 
caution. Mr. Bright was, at least as regards Reform, far 
more cautious than Mr. Disraeli; and as regards Irish land 
tenure, he utterly abjured Mr. Mill. His very rashnesses in 
recommending a finance committee and putting out as his 
financial ideal, a free breakfast-table, are, at least, not rash- 
nesses of the kind most feared by the country,—rashnesses in 
the democratic direction. Mr. Chichester Fortescue is sobriety 
personified. Mr. Childers is a bold speaker, but his boldness 
| is the boldness of true popular caution, which knows the utter 
folly of timidity. Mr. Forster has that distinct mark of mode- 
‘ration upon him, the power to command a uniformly respect- 
ful attention from the Tory party, who are the least scrupulous 
of auditors. The Duke of Argyll is Scotch. Lord Granville,— 
in reality perhaps one of the most radical in the whole Cabinet, 
| —will scarcely be thought a firebrand by any one. What is 
to be feared in such a Cabinet is surely not drastic or revolu- 
tionary policy. On the great Irish question it must be firm, 
| and even stern, if it be needful. On all others it will be more 
| likely to sin in the direction of reserve than in that of action. 





MR. LOWE’S EDUCATIONAL MANIFESTO. 


\ R. LOWE has followed Mr. Bright’s lead in issuing, just 
4 at the moment when the public at least expect him to 
be offered a seatin the Cabinet,—and it has been even rumoured, 
though no doubt quite mistakenly, that he would be offered the 
head of the reconstituted Education Department,—a sort of 
manifesto which commits him to a very defined policy, a very 
unpopular policy, and, we believe, a very mischievous policy, on 
the great question of Middle-Class Education. We regret 
sincerely that Mr. Lowe disbelieves so entirely in anything 
like a successful organization of the endowments of middle- 
class schools. We regret that he should have thrown his 
great abilities into the advocacy of a policy of despair and 
waste. But we regret most’ of all that he should have 
committed himself so finally and dangerously, at the very 
moment when this manifesto must either prevent him 
from being included in the new Cabinet at all,—or must do 


‘much to commit it to a policy to which the public are, we 


believe, heartily averse, and of which some of the new 
Government’s very ablest supporters warmly disapprove,—or, if 


‘neither of these events happen, must at least do a great deal 


to put obstructions in the way of Mr. Lowe’s own ar 

e 
must say that these uncompromising, individualistic pro- 
grammes put out by notable leaders of the Liberal 
party just before they are expected to go into harness 
and act in unity,—programmes which, as they must 
well know, will only add immeasurable difficulties 


'to anything like unbiassed and dispassionate deliberation 
| amongst themselves when they are called upon to act in con- 
| cert,—do much to justify the Tory prophecies that the Liberal 


team will never pull together, but drag in different ways. Mr. 


| Lowe has done what he could to steal a march on the delibera- 


tions of any Cabinet of which he may be a member, by com- 
mitting himself almost irretrievably to a line of policy of a 
very bold and violent description on the subject of educa- 
tional endowments. We must repeat what we have said 
of Mr. Bright’s outburst in favour of devolving financial 
responsibility on a Finance Committee, and other sanguine and 
wild finance schemes, that if Mr. Lowe has not made up his 
mind to decline office and continue in his recent isolation, he 
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Prasanna 
has not acted fairly towards his future colleagues by com- 
mitting himself, and doing his best at least to commit 
them, to throw over altogether the recommendations of the 
Middle-Class Schools’ Inquiry Commission, to appropriate the 
endowments of endowed schools to Free Libraries, and other 
objects of that kind indirectly connected with education, and to 
rely on the private schools alone, and the relation between de- 
mand and supply, for the future education of the middle classes. 
Indeed, we are not sure that Mr. Lowe’s argument does not go as 
far as rendering endowments for the future for any but primary 
schools illegal. He does not say so, but this appears to us the 
general drift of hisargument. If he would forbid any attempt 
to organize the endowments at present existing, and would 
devote those that do exist to objects like libraries, museums, 
or mere public edifices of an educational kind,—and this is how 
we understand him,—it is clear that he must not let such 
endowments accumulate again, that he must /orlid educational 
endowments, at least for anything above primary schools, for 
the future. 

We have no space this week for any criticism of Mr. Lowe’s 
argument. It is, of course, ably stated, like all the arguments 
that Mr. Lowe puts forward. It is the old story that all that 
is not paid for by the money of those who are to suffer if the 
article obtained is not good, will inevitably become bad,—that 
just as London would be very badly supplied with meat or 
bread if London were supplied with meat or bread by an 
endowment, so parents will be badly supplied with teaching 
for their children if they are supplied with it through the 
medium of an endowment. Nobody denies the force of the 
consideration. The practical reply, which Mr. Lowe must 
yery well understand, is that the very best schools in the 
country for their purpose,—schools infinitely more efficient in 
general than the average “ private-adventure ” schools of the 
middle class,—are the primary schools which are in great 
measure paid for out of taxes, and out of private subscrip- 
tions which, though not endowments, are not money belonging 
to the purchasers of the education who buy for themselves. If 
we could get the secondary schools of the country up to half the 
efficiency of the primary schools, we should do a vast service 
to the whole middle class, and raise the standard of nine 
private schools out of ten as well. To say that we cannot 
effect this because we shall deal partly with the money of 
people who don’t suffer by the failure of the system, seems 
tous absurd. We should, on the plan proposed by the Com- 
mission, operate far /ess with such money than in the primary 
schools, and yet the primary Government-inspected and aided 
schools are, on the whole, admirable. The truth is, that by avail- 
ing ourselves of the interests of the people whose children will 
be educated at these schools in the manner proposed by the Com- 
missioners, and by securing eflicient Government inspection, we 
may hope to obtain a far more effective system for the second- 
ary schools than for the primary. And if we can reasonably 
indulge this hope, it seems to us utterly unstatesmanlike and 
almost mad to cast to the winds a mass of endowments 
such as are amply suflicient to form the basis of a com- 
plete secondary system. Whether it be so or not, this 
rash manifesto of Mr. Lowe’s must effectually exclude him 
from the Education Office,—if there were ever any thought of 
putting him there,—and, like Mr. Bright’s recent escapade of 
the same kind, cannot fail, we fear, to injure any Cabinet to 
which he may consent to adhere. 





LORD LINDSAY ON TORYISM. 


wert is Toryism—this system of thought which is 

supposed to have manifested itself so strongly in the 
English county elections, and to have so vigorous a hold upon 
the consciences of the newly-enfranchised twelve-pounders ¢ Is 
it mere dislike of the disestablishment of the Irish Church / 
If so, it will be a very temporary phenomenon, for the fiercest 
of Tories does not venture to deny that on religious questions 
cities and counties have equal rights, equal powers, and equal 
information, and the citizens have condemned the Establish- 
ment by a heavy majority. Is it mere aversion to change / 
Then it has manifested itself most strangely in support of a 








| 


more seats? Or is Toryism, in brief, resistance to Democracy ? 
Then how can it be so devotedly loyal to a man who, in 
accepting household suffrage, made the franchise more demo- 
cratic than most Liberals desire? Is there, in fact, any single 
word or phrase which describes the emotion, or conviction, or 
system of ideas which has just been shown to be dominant in 
the English counties? Lord Lindsay, heir to the Earldom of 
Crawford and Balcarras, and to endless possessions under the 
earth of Lancashire, scholar, author, and, we believe, poet, 
affirms that there is. In a badly written but moderate and 
courteous pamphlet issued this week he declares that Toryism 
and patriotism are identical, and endeavours to prove his case 
by a syllogism, which he evidently thinks unanswerable, and 
which will, we suspect, have much effect with a certain class of 
readers,—an argument so remarkable, that after a vain attempt 
to condense its perfection, we have been compelled to give it 
in his own words :— 

“A nation of the highest type, like that of Britain, passes through 
three distinct periods—of growth, of maturity, and of decline. The 
period of growth is marked by the struggle of the People, aristocracy 
and commons acting in union, for Liberty against the power of the 
Crown,—during this period the patriot is the Liberal. The period of 
Maturity is witnessed by the development of two great political parties, 
springing from and representing the higher intellect of the race ; repre- 
sented by the national Aristocracy, territorial and commercial ; known 
by the varying names of Tory and Whig, Conservative and Liberal; 
contending under the rival banners of Order and Liberty; each of 
nearly equal weight and power, and alternately prevailing, the result of 
the successive struggles being development (at once) and consolidation 
of the political constitution of the country—so long, that is to say, as 
neither of the two parties (for this is the criterion) permanently pre- 
vails over and depresses the other. Theo period of Decline commences 
from the moment when one of these two great parties begins to obtain 
a permanent ascendancy in the counsels of the nation; and it is always 
the Whig or Liberal party that ultimately does so, supported and 
pushed forward by the increasing influence of the masses of the people, 
gradually sharing (as they have a right to share) in the intellectual 
life diffused by education from the central focus of the national intelli- 
gence. The result of this undue exaltation of Liberty and depression 
of Order is that the ship of the State becomes as it were lopsided ; the 
free play of political life is checked; the vigour that springs from 
opposition, from the independent and sharp contention of champions 
equally powerful, equally honoured by the people, in the arena of public 
life gradually departs ; selfishness, tyranny, political scepticism, the loss 
of tho sense of national obligation to the laws of God, indifference to 
public honour, contempt for political enemies, and general moral 
cowardice take the place of the corresponding virtues of heroic self- 
sacrifice, respect for the rights of others, faith, the grateful conscious- 
ness of responsibility, jealousy for national credit, chivalrous esteem 
for our opponents, and indifference to mere popular applause which 
characterized the earlier life of the community; and, while private 
virtue languishes, and Liberty, no longer protected by Order, vanishes 
from the scene, Constitutional Government in its highest form, as 
exhibited, for example, by the old Constitution of England—monar- 
chieal, aristocratical, and democratical in consummate harmony, each 
element in its placo, neither of them predominant— ultimately expires, 
—to be replaced by Democracy pure and simple, the rule of the mob, 
short and disastrous in its culmination, born in licence, flowering in 
anarchy, and to be cut down by Despotism.” 


Lord Lindsay omits to tell us who the patriot is in the period 
of Maturity, when both forces are equally powerful, equally 
necessary, and equally in the right. Are there no patriots 
when a nation is mature, or are all men patriots then? We 
fancy from another paragraph in the pamphlet that Lord 
Lindsay thinks in such a case a landed gentleman is patriotic 
when he is a Tory, and a commercial person when he is 
a Liberal; but he leaves the point undecided, and would 
possibly excuse a tailor under stress of personal convic- 
tions for voting on the Conservative and, for him, unnatural 
side. We may, however, let that slip pass, and confine our- 
selves to the main argument, an embodiment of the very 
grossest of Tory fallacies, the one which Sir A. Alison for so 
many years pressed so severely on a disbelieving world,— 
the assumption that because nations have risen, culminated, 
and decayed, the periods of rise, meridian, and decline coincide 
with three modifications in the system of government. We 
will not for the present dispute the poetical proposition that 
a nation, like an individual, must pass through a youth, a 
manhood, and an old age, though even that is a pure assump- 
tion, based, with one exception on the history of Pagan and 
slaveholding States, which may be proved, and we believe will 
be proved, by future experience to be entirely unwarranted, 


Minister who has done more than any man living to change | It is, however, in accord with some experience; but the second 


the basis of government in the United Kingdom. 
prejudice based on a belief that Liberals are, on the whole, 
hostile to the agricultural interest ? Then why is it not felt 
in the agricultural counties of Scotland, while it is so strong 





Is it a|and more essential proposition, that youth and despotism, 


maturity and constitutional order, decay and democracy, are 
synchronous terms, is not. Rome was in her maturity, ie., 
performing her highest function in the world, that of esta- 


among the suburban dwellers of the metropolitan counties, | blishing the idea of Law, under a pure despotism which super- 


that we verily believe if the Conservatives had fought South seded a close and grinding oligarchy. 


She never was a 


Essex as they fought West Kent they would have carried two | democracy in the modern sense, except in a few stormy 
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intervals, and never a perfect democracy at all. Athens rose, 
culminated, and fell as an aristocratic republic based on 
slavery,—was a South American’state, not a Swiss canton, 
and died under foreign swords. Judea developed and con- 
secrated the monotheistic idea as a republic and almost 
lost it as a monarchy, and was ultimately destroyed by 
external force alone. Spain rose under a feudal aris- 
tocracy, culminated under a strong despotism, sank under 
a weak one, and seems likely to begin a new career as a 
Federal Republic. Venice reached her height under the closest 
and most cruel of oligarchies, which was still reigning when she 
fell; Florence was the home of art, the depositary of the thought 
of the Renaissance under what in all but form was a badly con- 
structed despotism, hereditary in her greatest house. The United 
States have risen to their astounding height of external power 
under a democracy, more or less limited, it is true, but still so 
“pure” that the people have always made their own laws ; 
and her decline, if it is to come, is certainly not so near that 
she can be quoted to children as a terrible example. All 
the English Colonies, the great States of the future, begin 
as pure democracies. Whence, then, does Lord Lindsay 
derive the law on which he lays such stress, that he 


thinks obedience to a questionable induction from it the | 


test of an Englishman’s intellect and patriotism? Sir A. 
Alison used to make a great deal of the example of France, 
but when has France had for a generation a decently honest 
constitutional monarchy? Her history from Hugh Capet 
is one of five centuries of feudalism, two of monarchy 
pure and simple, and one of desperate and hitherto 
unavailing efforts to establish under one form or another a 
free government. Which period does Lord Lindsay suggest as 
her meridian,—Louis Philippe’s rule through a bribed consti- 
tuency of officials, or the few years of “ constitutional” 
anarchy under Louis XVI., or which? If anything is certain 
in prophetic history,—and we quite admit nothing is certain, 
—France is travelling painfully towards better days, which, 
when they arrive, will in all human probability be found 
under a Republic “one and indivisible.” Or are the 
Swiss Cantons, perhaps the happiest places in the whole 
world, all slowly perishing because their constitutions are in 
the main thoroughly democratic? Even in the Spanish 
American States it is very doubtful if Democracy has had any 
real connection with disorder; if Chili, for example, is not 
better governed and will not last much longer as a State than 
the Empire of Brazil, which seems well governed only because 
its most numerous class is silenced with the lash. If history 
teaches anything, it is that nations culminate, that is, exercise 
the greatest influence over mankind at large, when the struggle 
within them has ceased, and some one principle has for the time 
overborne the remainder. If Toryism be only this, only a 
belief that history shows order, democracy, decay, to be the three 
descending steps in a ladder which ends in destruction, then, 
indeed, Toryism is in a bad way, as bad a way as any creed 
based upon a visibly false cosmogony, and its priests should 
prohibit the study of history as leading directly to infidelity 
and desertion, 

That the function of the Tory party in every state is a great 
one no politician who has studied politics ever attempts to 
deny, but Toryism as such has no relation to the principle of 
authority. On the contrary, the American Tories take as their 
principle of action that “government is a necessary evil,” 
which it is the first duty of politicians to reduce to a mini- 
mum. Toryism in its essence, apart from the accidents of the 
hour, is nothing but content, with its natural sequence, dislike 
or dread of change, and its natural and most estimable func- 
tion is to moderate change, to compel the imaginative, and the 
resolute, and the hopeful, who, with the masses behind them, 
are treading towards a brighter day, to re-examine their con- 
victions, to think out their policy, to define and justify the 
objects for which they seek, to avoid those coups d'ctut 
towards which the impatience of the inexperienced naturally 
tend, and which are always attended with this evil, that action 
is taken before opinion is ripe, and the nation, alarmed or 
indignant, is ready to retrace its steps. This, however, is but 
a function of a party whose true bond is content, a belief 
that the world, on the whole, goes well; that change is rash, 
that the evils which exist exist as hail does, through the 
operation of natural laws ; that a State can never be justified 
in political experiments. There may be times when that 
condition of mind may be justified by facts, just as there may 
be times when a man has a right to sit quietly in his chair ; 
but the times are few, and the present day, when Ireland is 
seething with rebellion, when capital and labour are almost 





at war, and when three-fourths of the English people are con. 
demned to lives of monotonous and scarcely remunerative toi] 
is certainly not among them. For the hour, at least, the 
patriot is the man who is willing and resolute to remove 
these evils, not the man whose single idea is to resist their 


removal. 





THE MINORITY CLAUSE. 


HE Elections being now completed, we may fairly ask 
whether the representation of the country is more or 
less perfect in consequence of the Minority clause, so far as it 
has been applied ; and what is still more important,—whethey 
a more enlarged application of the same principle, in case of 
the further equalization of electoral districts, would or would 
not improve the character of the representative system. To 
discover this by the light of the facts we have, we must define 
what we mean by a good representative system. And we lay 
down this principle,—that a representative system is the 
better for representing truly the relative local strength 
of parties, if it does not by that means diminish the 
executive Parliamentary strength of the party proved to be 
in the majority. And this principle we cannot even conceive 
anybody doubting. The Pull Mall of Monday remarked that 
an infinitesimal party majority in any county (say, Lancashire) 
has the same right to be represented in the House of Commons 
by a large working majority of something like two to one, that 
an infinitesimal majority of a handful of votes in the Legisla- 
ture itself has to be represented by the practical control of the 
whole policy of the country. The remark seems to us to have 
no meaning or weight at all, except on one hypothesis. If, 
indeed, you are so afraid that parties throughout the country 
are balanced in an exact equilibrium that you desire 
to add a great artificial value to any majority, however 
small, so as to give it working power, then the Pull 
Mall may be right. But if a true local representation 
of the country would give just as large a working majority 
to the party in the ascendant as a purposely distorted one, 
then the object for distorting the true relations of local party 
strength in order to strengthen your executive, fails at once. 
It can be no advantage in itself that Lancashire, while even 
balanced just now between Tories and Liberals, should be 
represented in Parliament by twenty-one Conservatives and 
eleven Liberals. It may be necessary for the efficient working 
of Parliamentary institutions that every minute local majority 
should be immensely magnified in the Parliamentary picture 
of it, but that is not desirable in itself. If the country would 
get as efficient a governing majority by having its different 
localities truly painted in Parliament, as by having the actual 
majority immensely magnified in the picture, then no reason- 
able being can doubt that it would be much better for the 
parts to be truly represented as well as the whole. Otherwise, 
there would be no reason for the attempt at a subdivided local 
representation at all. Lancashire, or for that matter England 
itself, might vote as a whole, and whichever party got the 
majority might nominate the whole representation in the House 
of Commons, unless the idea of the representative system be to 
represent as truly as we can, not only the general result, but the 
parts which contribute to that general result. 

Assuming, then, our principle that, ~»/ess prejudicial general 
effects follow from the attempt to make our local picture of 
the relative strength of parties true or truer, it is in itself an 
advantage to have such a true local picture, let us ask what 
light we can get upon the subject from the practical working 
of the Minority clause in the few places to which it has been 
applied, and from the working of the opposite system where 
large constituencies have been divided into fresh units without 
a minority representation, instead of being furnished with one. 

In Hertfordshire the Liberals were to the Conservatives 
about in the relation of 37 to 34, and by the operation of the 
Minority clause there were returned two Liberals to one 
Conservative, which, of course, exaggerates the real Liberal 
strength. Again, in Herefordshire the Liberals were to the 
Conservatives about in the relation of 22 to 33, and there, by 
the operation of the minority clause, there were returned one 
Liberal to two Conservatives,—a result exaggerating the local 
Conservative strength, but not so much as the result in 
Hertfordshire exaggerated the Liberal strength. In Berk- 
shire the Liberals were to the Conservatives in the ratio 
about of 25 to 31, and there, by the working of the minority 
clause, they returned one member and the Conservatives two. 
Again, in Cambridgeshire the Liberals were to the Conserva- 
tives in the relation of 33 to 39, and there, by the action of 
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the minority clause, they returned one Liberal member to two 
Conservative members. These were, we believe, the only 
English counties subject to the minority clause in which 
there was any contest to test the actual strength of parties ; 
and in these we see that, taking these four counties together, 
there were returned, by the action of the minority clause, five 
Liberals to seven Conservatives by parties which may be said to 
be very nearly in that ratio,—say, on an average, in the ratio 
of 29 to 34, which shows a certain loss of strength, as compared 
with the ratio of their votes, to the weaker party, the Liberals. 
On the other hand, but for the minority clause they would have 
carried but one of these counties, Hertfordshire, and gained, 
had the number of seats been the same, all the three seats 
there: while the minority seats in Cambridgeshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Berkshire would have gone to the Conservatives, 
leaving the Liberals with three seats to the Conservative nine 
seats. The minority clause therefore in those counties has 
not given the Liberals a representation up to their full party 
strength, but much beyond what the ordinary majority 
principle would have given. 

Now to pass to the boroughs where the clause has had any 
operation, 7.¢., where there has been a party contest. We 
find that in Liverpool, the Liberals being to the Conser- 
vatives in about the ratio of 15 to 16, the Liberals returned 
one member and the Conservatives two; that in Man- 
chester, the Liberals being to the Conservatives in the 
ratio of, say, 21 to 15, the Liberals returned two members 
and the Conservatives one ; that in Leeds, the Liberals being 
to the Conservatives about 2 to 1, the Liberals returned two 
members and the Conservatives one ; that in Birmingham, the 
Liberals being to the Conservatives in about the ratio of 22 to 
8, the Liberals returned all the three members; and that in 
Glasgow, the Liberals being to the Conservatives in about the 
ratio of 27 to 11, the Liberals returned all the three members; 
—the result of which is that the minority clause gave the 
Liberals 14 to 5, or nearly 3 to 1, in constituencies where 
their strength, taken on the whole, was not quite 2 to 1. In 
other words, the minority representation, though it gave the 
Conservatives five borough members, where with the same 
number of seats to fight for they would only have had three 
without it,—the three seats for Liverpool,—and though it 
diminished the Liberal strength from 16 (if there had been as 
many seats to obtain) to 14, really gave the Conservatives 
considerably less than the strength due to their proportion of 
voters, just as in the counties we have named it gave the 
Liberals less than the strength due to their proportion of 
voters. The conclusion is, that while the minority principle 
in both cases gives a certain representation to the weaker 
party which it would not otherwise have, it gives a much 
less adequate one where the weaker party is very weak,— 
as the Conservative party was in most of the great boroughs 
we have named,—than where the weaker party is tolerably 
strong, as the Liberal party was in all the counties we have 
named. The minority principle has, in fact, given the Liberals 
in the three-cornered counties much more than it has given the 
Conservatives in the three-cornered boroughs, and for this 
reason,—that in three out of the six three-cornered boroughs 
the Conservative party was practically insignificant, while in 
all the three-cornered counties the power of the Liberals was 
substantial, though often very inferior to that of their rivals. 
Anyhow, the practical result has been not to weaken the 
working majority, but to strengthen it. 

Thus far, then, the operation of the Minority principle 
would seem to be not in the least to diminish the executive 
majority of the superior party, if applied simultaneously to 
counties and boroughs, but only to rectify the /oca/ truth of 
the representative picture without affecting at all the final 
majority of the more popular side,—which indeed it some- 
what swells, because wherever the majority of one party is sufli- 
cient to secure all the seats in certain localities in spite of 
the minority clause, the party strong enough for this purpose 
gains without any corresponding addition to the gains of its 
Opponents ; and it is obviously intrinsically likely that only one 
. Party will usually be strong enough in the country to succeed 
in this. Strong as the Conservatives are in the counties, there 
1s probably scarce one English county division which, if it 
had three seats, and the voters only two votes each, would not 


have returned one Liberal ; yet the converse of this has hap- | 
pened in two of the three-cornered boroughs, and would | 


have happened in three out of the six, if the Liberals 
of Leeds had pulled together. The operation of the minority 
clause adds to the relative strength of the strongest party, 


‘strength enough to beat its opponents in some constituencies 


so completely as to carry all the seats in spite of the minorily 
clause. And this seems to us to give a very desirable bonus, 
as it were, to the party, whichever it be,—(and it is searcely 


| likely to be more than one at a time),—which has anywhere 


popular strength enough for this purpose. It adds something 
to the working or executive Parliamentary majority of the 
more popular party, while really distributing much more 
evenly the local representation. 

| But now, to try how the extension of the principle would 
| practically work, let us take a county in which at present 
|the minority principle has not been applied at all, though 
‘it has to certain great boroughs within its limits,—Lan- 
‘eashire. Suppose that instead of subdividing Lancashire 
into four, and giving two members to each division, Mr. 
| Disraeli had left South Lancashire its three members, with 
a minority clause, had given North Lancashire a third, with 
the same clause, and had given Oldham and Salford, the two 
/ most populous of the Lancashire boroughs after Liverpool and 
Manchester, a third member each, with the same provision, 
/what would have been the result? In each of the county 
divisions the Liberals would have carried the third seat, as 
‘also in Salford, while the Conservatives would have carried 
| the third seat in Oldham. The effect would have been that 
Lancashire would have returned 4 Conservative and 2 Liberal 
county members, while the Liberals would have carried 12 
and the Conservatives 14 borough members, or the total repre- 
sentation would have been 18 Conservatives to 14 Liberals,— 
we need not say a far truer representation of Lancashire than the 
present. Now, suppose Mr. Disraeli had acted nearly in the same 
way by other counties now sending up a too great quotum of 
Liberal members in proportion to their popular vote, for example, 
Devonshire, which sends up eleven Liberals (10 for the boroughs 
and 1 for the counties) to six Conservatives (5 for the counties 
and 1 for a borough). Suppose, instead of the third county 
division, Mr. Disraeli had given a third member to each divi- 
sion, and taking one seat each from Tiverton and Barnstaple, 
had added minority seats to Exeter and Plymouth. The 
effect would have been to return two Conservatives and one 
Liberal in each county division, or 4 Conservatives and two 
Liberals for the county, and to give two minority seats to 
Conservatives, in Exeter and Plymouth, both of which would 
probably have been lost by the Liberals. On the whole, the 
county would have returned instead of eleven Liberals to six 
Conservatives ten Liberals (two for the counties and eight 
for boroughs) to seven Conservatives,—a truer representa- 
tion of the total popular vote; and the same kind of change 
would have rectified the absurd result of the three Kents 
returning six Conservative members and no Liberals in spite 
of the great Liberal county vote, without diminishing the 
relative strength of the Conservative party, at least sup- 
posing, as that party believes, that its strength is unfairly 
under-represented in the English boroughs. It seems to us 
clear, that without in the least diminishing the strength of 
the majority, the further extension of the minority principle 
would remove the false appearance at present presented of 
the counties pitted against the boroughs,—would rectify, in 
short, the local representation without diminishing the real 
majority of the party truly superior in numbers throughout 
the country. Curiously enough, we showed last week that in 
Great Britain the Liberal majority was about one-sixth of 
the total popular vote; which is, as near as may be, the 
Parliamentary majority of the Liberals, namely, one-sixth of 
658, or 109. Now, the problem seems to us to be this,— 
how, without altering the general truth of result, to give a 
truer local representation to individual places. And this can, 
we believe, be done, and can only be done, by an extension of 
the minority principle, or something equivalent to it in effect. 
Of course there are special inconveniences in the present work- 
ing of the principle which ought to be removed, like the diffi- 
culty of getting a minority member re-elected if he accepts 
oflice, and has to resign his seat without a general election. 
But the proper remedy for that difficulty is to abolish at once 
the idiotic provision that to accept office should vacate the 


seat. 





THE GREENOCK STOWAWAYS. 
T is difficult to imagine a sadder story, or one better caleu- 
lated to rouse a just indignation, than that related on 
|'Tuesday se’nnight before the High Court in Edinburgh. 
|The barest statement of the facts is suflicient to draw tears, 
‘or rouse decent men into a fever of indignation. Last April, 





just so far, and only so far, as it may prove to have, five lads of Greenock, three of them quite children, resolved, 
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in a passing caprice, to enjoy a pleasure sail, and stowed them- 
selves on the Arran, a ship bound for Quebec. When they 
were fairly at sea they revealed themselves, to the great and 
not unjust indignation of the master, Robert Watt, and his 
mate, James Kerr, who avenged themselves for a month by 
inflicting a curious variety of tortures. All seem to have 
been half-starved, and one was repeatedly flogged, soused in 
ice-cold water, and ordered to stand naked, in the Arctic cold, 
at the forecastle-head. By May the Arran was off the coast 
of Newfoundland, from fifteen to twenty miles from shore, 
imbedded in the ice, and the Captain determined that the 
lads should be expelled the ship. Two of them were only 
eleven and twelve years of age, half-clad, with no shoes, and 
out of condition from continued hunger, while one, “a nice, 
wee bit of a fellow, but not strong,” says his mother, was 
spitting blood. The ice was most unsafe, the shore was 
scarcely visible, and the Arran was full of provisions; but, no 
matter, the boys should go,—and crying and frightened, they 
went. Three were saved almost by a miracle, getting so far 
on the ice that they were seen from the shore; but the 
two little shoeless lads perished. One fell into the water 
almost at starting, the “ice just closed over him,” and he was 
drowned. The other, M‘Ginnes, the youngest of all, walked 
on for two hours or more, and then, unable to exert himself, 
with his feet cut and his legs swollen, and that dreary waste 
of ice all round, sat down to die. His companions did what 
they could to urge him on, but the lad could not move, could 
only sob, till, as they testify, ‘they heard him greetin’ when 
they were a long way off ;” and so, still in sight of the ship, 
froze to death. If ever there was murder done on earth, that 
lad was murdered; but the Edinburgh jury found that the 
Captain had a reputation for being “kind and gentle,” — indeed, 
that reputation had originally tempted the lads,—and they 
added a recommendation to mercy to their verdict of culpable 
homicide, and the Lord Justice Clerk, who had charged dead 
against the Captain, sentenced him to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment, the most astounding failure of justice in a British Court 
it has ever been our lot to record, the more astounding because 
Watt’s only defence, that he urged the boys on to the ice in the 
full expectation that they would return, was exposed by the 
learned judge himself. 

There is but one conceivable explanation of such a verdict 
or such a sentence, and that is the conviction, which appears 
immovable among juries and judges, that in the present state 
of the law about merchant seamen, under the existing con- 
ditions of discipline in merchant vessels, the captain must 
never be held responsible for violence like another man. Not 
a week passes without some case of alleged cruelty against 
a master of some trading vessel, not a month without a 
verdict, yet the punishment inflicted is, as compared with the 
punishment which would be inflicted on a landsman, con- 
temptible. If a mistress strikes a servant, it is difficult for 
the police to protect her from popular vengeance; but a 
merchant oflicer may do anything, yet scarcely stir the 
sympathies of the jury. In this very case the jury acquitted 
the master of the Arran of the charge of assault, which was 
as clearly proved as that of marooning, evidently from an 
impression that flogging was within his right as the person 
responsible for discipline ; and had the children not died on 
the ice itself, had they reached the shore to die of their suffer- 
ings, no verdict would have been obtained. This callousness 
might, in this instance, be set down to that latent “ hard- 
ness,” diamond-heartedness, as Queen Mary called it, 
which is the one defect Scotchmen admit in themselves, 
but that it is the same everywhere in the world, in 
Calcutta, for instance, where the jury is usually educated, as 
in Liverpool or Bristol. Everywhere a feeling is manifested 


that were verdicts severe, discipline at sea could never | 


be maintained; that a captain, with his limited legal 
power, must be allowed occasionally to use force; that in 
fact cruelty and needful control run into one another on board 
ship, until it is difficult or impossible to punish the crime 
without occasionally impeding performance of the duty. The 
difficulty is immensely increased by the fact that in one case, 
violent mutiny, the consensus of mankind with or without 
legal sanction invests the commander of a ship with the right 
of inflicting death. No jury in the world, be the law what it 
might, would convict a captain of murder for shooting down 
men who were forcibly taking his ship out of his hands. 

A conviction of this kind, so widely spread among men so 
differently situated, and ordinarily so humane, is sure to have 
some basis of fact, and we believe the main cause of the 


aa 
excess in the authority confided to the master, but the want 
of greater authority, to be exercised under stricter conditions, 
The discipline of a merchantman ought to be assimilated 
much more closely to that of a modern man-of-war. A ship 
is not the place for mawkish talk about people’s rights. The 
first right there as well as the first duty, the supreme necessity 
which must always in the long run include both duty and right, 
is to obey orders, to preserve discipline, to make of the shi 
and her crew as far as human effort may an intelligent machine, 
The only way to secure that end without ensuring also ap 
unnecessary and therefore shocking amount of human suffer. 
ing, is to make the law as absolute as in the earlier days of 
our Navy the captain’s will was, absolute over all alike, from 
the commander to the cabin-boys. We have nearly succeeded 
in that object in the Navy, and though we have there the advan. 
tage that the officers are gentlemen, and the Courts can more 
universally trust their testimony, we might, we believe, apply 
the same system in the Merchant Service. In the single case 
of violent mutiny there is no help,—the officers must be left 
practically free, subject to subsequent inquiry into the causes 
which provoked the rising. But it is not necessary to ordinary 
discipline that a blow should ever be struck without a written 
sentence, with the reasons, signed by at least three persons,— 
the captain, his mate, and one other. It is not necessary that 
punishment other than arrest should be inflicted on offenders 
without twenty-four hours’ delay. It is not necessary that any 
“cruel or unusual” punishment, like that of keeping a lad naked 
on deck in Arctic cold, should ever be resorted to. And 
above all,—though here we know we shall part company with 
very kindly officers,—it is not necessary that the crew should 
be entirely unprovided with any means of remonstrating 
against an order visibly involving human life. It is incon- 
ceivable,—indeed, the idea is disproved by the evidence in 
court,—that the crew of the Arran were insensible to the 
cruelty being enacted on the Newfoundland coast, or that they 
would not, if left free, have remonstrated. It is, we fear, 
greatly fear, cruel as the sentence may seem, impossible to 
invest the crew with any right of resistance, even in a case so 
extreme as this; the utmost we can do is to leave such resist- 
ance to the judgment of a jury; but a recorded remonstrance 
would be an evidence against him such as no sane officer 
would like to face. The main point, however, the secret of 
all just discipline, however severe,—and discipline at sea has 
for its first object prompt and unquestioning obedience,—is, 
that no punishment shall be inflicted, however great or how- 
ever slight, except judicially, to enforce order, and with a 
record. We know all that will be urged about the ruffianism, 
and lawlessness, and viciousness of a particular class of sailor, 
and admit to the full that half the talk about the “ docility 
and childlikeness of Jack Tar’’ is poetry, or falsehood ; but 
there never was a crew yet which could not be kept in order 
by the steady exercise of legal authority, backed, in the case 
of open violent mutiny, by the stronger military law. A ship in 
which officers wear “knuckledusters”’ is a ship in mere anarchy, 
and part of that anarchy is, we are bound, with all sea-port 
juries and most judges, to believe, due to the imperfection of 
the law,—a law so imperfect that while it produces daily 
acts of cruelty, it produces also the state of opinion evident 
in the verdict of the Edinburgh jury, and the otherwise 
incredible sentence of the judge. 
MASSES AND PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 
MHE Romanizers in our Church offered up on the 3rd 
November, in St. Clement’s Church, at Cambridge, a mass,—a 
“ high mass,” it is said, whatever that may be,—for the repose of the 
| late Primate’s soul; in other words, we believe, a full celebration 





| of the Communion Service with the special “* intention ” of procur- 
ling the repose of good Dr. Longley’s soul; and the Bishop of 
Ely is said to have replied to those who complained of this remark- 
able Romanizing feat,—Mr. Nichols, the churchwarden of St. 
Clement’s, Cambridge, and others,—that the system of introduc- 
ing doubtful doctrines into our Church by the use of unauthorized 
hymns, anthems, and introits is not to be justified on any prin- 
ciple of loyalty and honesty ; but he adds, to the complainants, 
‘“‘ You are probably aware that a decision of the Court of Arches 
has been given to the effect that prayers for the dead have not 
been forbidden by the Church of England, and you will therefore 
see that there may probably be a legal difficulty in dealing with 
the question which you have brought to my notice.” No humane 
man can help sympathizing with Mr. Nichols and other unhappy 
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crisis, —when Dr. Colenso’s views and the duty of free criticism of 
the Bible are dinned into one ear, and Mr. Purchas’s views and 
the duty of celebrating masses for the repose of departed digni- 
taries are dinned into the other ear,—and those embodiments of 
immovable calm and dignity, their own Bishops, tell them piteously 
in answer to their appeals against both classes of innovations that 
the Court of Arches has decided in favour of permitting both, so that 
there will probably be a ‘‘legal difficulty” in dealing with the ques- 
tion they have brought to the notice of their right reverend father 
in God. Thrice unhappy Churchwardens! Hitherto they have 
thought Church-going, and Church ministrations generally, a sort 
of mild sedative to the worries of the week, calming and sobering 
institutions, in which it was their high privilege to be told of their 
own superiority to the superstitions of Romanism on the one hand, 
and to the destructive Rationalism of our age on the other. And now 
they find themselves safe from neither the ove nor the other. ‘They 
are at any time liable to be told either that there is some error in 
the Bible which a discriminating mind should reject, or that there is 
some wonderful medieval or foreign superstition (as they had 
always thought it) which a pious mind should accept. ‘They scarcely 
know whether, when they are invited to reconsider the doctrine of 
damnation, it is most likely to be with a view to giving it up, or 
with a view to alleviating the terrible sufferings of the “ middle 
state” by offering up masses for some one who is dead. The 
Churchwardens can have no comfort in their lives. Who 
are they that they should suddenly be torn asunder between 
clergymen who explain away hell and clergymen who offer 
to shorten the time in purgatory ?—and this, too, without 
comfort, or hope of comfort, from their bishops! The Privy 
Council declines to interfere with clergymen who take dis- 
tinctions between “eternal” and ‘everlasting ” punishments! 
‘The Court of Arches has decided that the Church of England does 
not forbid prayers for the dead! And if they say, ‘ Well, but 
these are not prayers for the dead,—they are masses for the repose 
of the souls of the dead, is not that rank Romanism ?’ the dis- 
heartening reply is, that masses only mean special celebrations of 
the communion Service with intention, — intention, namely, to 
secure rest for those no longer with us. What a juncture for 
Churchwardens,—Mr. Nichols and his friends! Who is suflicient 
for these things ? 

After all, though one cannot help smiling sadly for a moment at 
the theological vorticesinto which the worthy but unprepared city 
men, or shopkeepers, or it may be attorneys, apothecaries, or the 
like, are drawn at times like the present, when the Church becomes 
instead of a region of still life, a region of active strife, 
every one must see that by such controversies, and only by 
such controversies, can the true principle of Protestantism, 
the principle that every man should be “ convinced in his own 
mind,” be tested and applied, Hitherto the ordinary mass of 
English Churchmen have been no more capable of explaining what 
they believed and why they believed it, than so many Roman 
Catholics. By a great price they seem likely to obtain this free- 
dom,—the price of being thrown for a time into an utter confusion 
of mind, of being bewildered by the muttering of masses on one side, 
and the loud * exposure” of Biblical errors on the other, till they 
are compelled to ask themselves what are the real foundations of 
their belief, and what they may fairly borrow from either 
rationalist or Roman Catholic, without ceasing either to have 
a faith in Christ, or to have a faith of their own which is not taken 
on the mere word of sacerdotal authority. And from this point of 
view we cannot forbear saying that independent Christian convic- 
tion will, we believe, not only accept many of the results yielded 
by the free but reverent criticism of the Bible, but also not a few 
of those readings of the divine nature and of the meaning of revela- 
tion to which the Roman Church has approached nearer than 
any other. Protestants who think and study for themselves 
will have much to learn from the critical school. They will have 
also not a little to learn from that great Church which has been 
no less truly than eloquently called “ the missionary of nations, 
the associate of history, the patron of art, the vanquisher of the 
sword.” 

And as to this matter of Prayers for the Dead,—if it were 
only prayers (not masses, not high celebrations of the Communion 
“‘with intention”), what could be more natural, more human, 
more consonant with all that either nature or revelation teaches, 
than to pray for those who have left us, no less than for those 
who are still with us? If prayer be anything at all, it is the full 
outpouring of the soul to God,—with an earnest effort at submission 
to His will, it is true, but without any artificial conditions, with- 
out any of the poor etiquettes of creed, because in a region far 
beneath intellectual creed, if it is to be prayer at all. Can a man 





who prays that he may believe, that his ‘*‘ unbelief may be helped,” 
that is, who goes far beneath the immediate and temporary forms 
of his belief in the very act of prayer, be expected to guard 
himself against saying this or that to his God lest he should 
seem to be inconsistent with the Twenty-First Article or to have 
forgotten the limitations of the T'wenty-Second? If prayer be 
not free and full, and allowed to overflow, if it will, even the 
banks of dogma which the mind in its defining moods has laid 
down for itself, it is nothing, and might as well not be at all. 
Was there ever a mother who, after praying with her whole soul 
for an erring son up to the moment of his death, could withhold 
the prayers of her heart thenceforth? She might, perhaps, be 
persuaded by rigid dogmatists to cal/ her prayers by another name 
after his death,—to speak of them, say, as acts of trust, as efforts 
to rust him entirely to the pity and love of his Saviour or his 
Father ; but every one knows that this change of their name would 
not change their nature, that what she called fervent prayers before 
death, and fervent acts of humble trust after death, would be 
absolutely identical in kind, and only differently labelled in 
deference to an external etiquette. If dogma could fetter our 
free communion with God about either the living or the dead 
it would do a simple mischief,—and the most fatal of all 
mischiefs, by the way, to the true Protestant principle. If 
that principle be, as Mr. Gladstone justly defined it the 
other day, to pull down all intermediate screens between 
the soul of man and the spirit of God, any dogma which 
succeeded in setting a penalty on the free outpouring of the 
soul concerning either those who are gone from us, or those 
still with us, would be in the deepest and truest sense a wall of 
separation between man and God, and, therefore, opposed to the 
very essence of Protestantism. The duty and right of free 
prayer are far deeper than any duty or right of correct belief, and 
are, indeed, the first conditions of any Christian belief that is 
worth anything. ‘To make even a correct intellectual conclusion 
a fetter upon prayer, would be to make a mischief of it, not a good. 
Suppose a father or mother to refuse to hear any free outpouring 
of a child’s inner thoughts which was not shaped with a careful 
view to all the accuracies of the knowledge it might have already 
acquired, is it not plain that this would put an end to all such free 
outpouring altogether? And so it must be, of course, with relation 
to God. It isa sheer piece of mischievous meddling to tell men 
what they may not pray for, so long as they pray to be made 
willing to bear the will of God. If their hearts are full of the 
living, they must and will pray for the living. If they are full of 
the dead, they must and will pray for the dead. And to either 
prayer alike our Lord’s words plainly apply, ‘If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask Him !” 

So much, even on the supposition that there were any sort of rea- 
son, natural or revealed, for holding that the condition of the indi- 
vidual soul is less open to the influence of prayer after death than 
before. We can understand well, though we do not agree with, 
those who deny that prayer can have any effect except on the mind 
of the person who prays. But we cannot understand those who, 
believing in the naturalness, and (in some distinct or indistinct, 
half-defined, or undefined sense), in the efficacy of prayer, limit it 
to prayer for those who are on this side of the grave, on the strength, 
perhaps, of some text about ‘ the tree lying where it falls,’ which 
proves that trees are never carted away just as much or as littleas that 
the everlasting destiny of souls depends solely on their condition at 
the moment of death. ‘Thisseems to us inventing a dogma for the 
sake of hampering men in their prayers, rather than establishing 
a dogma which happens to hamper them in their prayers. ‘The 
Apostle John, so far from forbidding prayer for those even who 
sin what he calls the “sin unto death,” simply declines to enjoin 
it: “ There is a sin unto death, I do not say that he shall pray for 
it ;’ but “If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto 
death, he shall ask, and He shall give him life for them that sin not 
unto death.” ‘This seems to us an express injunction to pray for 
all who need our prayers, unless, at least, he who prays believes 
the object of his prayers to have, as we understand it, actually 
destroyed his own spiritual life; but which of us would venture to 
assert that any man had done this? Who with any love left for 
another could sit down in the quiet assurance that that other had 
finally extinguished,—even if, in spite of what the apostle says, it 
be possible in this life finally to extinguish,—all germs of spiritual 
life ? 

As for the special ease which gave rise to these remarks, we need 
scarcely say that we have no particular sympathy with the Roman- 
izers. It seems to us most natural that the friends and relatives wha 
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loved Dr. Longley should pray for him, whether he be out of the 
visible world or in it ; but official prayers for the deceased head of 
a Church, as such, are scarcely natural, and therefore hardly good. 
God wants our confidence, the true unveiling of ourselves to Him, 
and not wishes formed on a regulated pattern which are hardly 
part of ourselves at all. It is quite possible that in His providence 
He really gives efficacy to the heart’s prayers, because it is good for 
us to feel that such prayers in the right spirit will often be answered, 
and not to the other,—the merely formal prayers. And, of course, 
the notion that the celebration of the Communion ‘ with inten- 
tion” to procure the repose of the late Archbishop's soul can 
add anything to the force of genuine prayer, is to our minds due 
to the heathen notion that we can buy from God what He will 
not give to our mere entreaty. If we enter into the idea 
of the.Mass at all, it is this,;—that a repetition of the sacrifice 
of the body of Christ is supposed to be endowed with a certain 
separate efficacy with God every time it is repeated; and, then, it 
is maintained, we suppose, that it is more pious to back our 
own heartfelt desires by a miracle which a certain order is given 
the power to perform (just as it is proper for a petitioner to a great 
king to come with a signet of his, or something to which he has 
promised to attach a value), than to put those desires in their naked 
intensity before God, Of course, those who, like us, don’t believe in 
the miracle, think the signet ring a mock signet ring, and regard 
the whole conception as a heathenish one, which tends to discredit 
and paralyze mere prayer, instead of to add anything to the 
prayer which accompanies the so-called “sacrifice.” But that the 
Catholic Church in encouraging prayers for the dead is more 
humane than any so-called Protestant Church which forbids them, 
seems to us plain. And Englishmen will never get an honest 
theology of their own unless they consent to learn from both sides, 
from the Rationalistic critics on the one hand, and the Roman 
Catholic theologians on the other. 


THE GENEVESE POISONER. 

FF\UERE is something almost irresistibly attractive to the mental 

anatomist in the crime of this Genevese sick nurse. Motive- 
less crime, or rather crime committed from an unusual motive, a 
motive not felt by the majority of human beings, is so excessively 
rare that it draws a psychologist,—to use a big word for a plain 
matter,—as a very infrequent disease draws a physiologist with a 
deep interest in his science. We are not sure the attraction is 
altogether and absolutely philanthropic. Doctors are very good 
people usually, with a genuine hostility to pain and decay and 
death ; but we should be very sorry, if cure were possible, to trust 
a really good doctor with one of those strange cases which occa- 
sionally turn up in hospital, where the patient exhibits all the 
signs of possessing a reptile heart. We have forgotten the 
technical phrase for such patients, but we know they appear 
occasionally, and can scarcely wonder when physicians study 
them with a certain feeling of gladness that they cannot be fairly 
expected tocure a natural malformation. It would besuch a vexa- 
tion to have to replace that strange slate-coloured tinge, so unlike 
anything else ever seen in the world, by the natural hue of health. 
Psychologists have, we suspect, when genuinely interested in their 
art, something of the same feeling towards very exceptional crimes 
or very infrequent virtues, a feeling which is not one of tolerance 
in the one case or admiration in the other, but of a curiosity which 
overpowers the first and better instinct of the mind. ‘This Genevese 
case, as reported, appears to be one of this extremely exceptional 
kind ; indeed, we are not quite sure that it is not unique in the 
history of crime. Mdlle. Jeanneret, a woman of thirty-two, trained 
sick nurse, has been found guilty, after a patient investigation by 
a creditable tribunal, of poisoning nine of her sick patients suc- 
cessively at considerable intervals with extract of belladonna, 
obtained by a pretence that she wanted it as medicament for 
her eyes. We say nine, because only nine cases were investi- 
gated, but she may have killed twenty; and her own question, as 
she looked at the bodies, ‘Is that enough, Monsieur ?” suggests 
a consciousness of a greater list. In no case does she appear to 
have used any other poison; in no case had she any apparent 
enmity to her victims, or anything of any sort to gain 
from their deaths, except, it may be, an unpleasant remark 
from the surgeon that her patients always died. Her defence, 
that she administered the drug to keep her patients quiet, seems 
to have been disproved, probably by evidence of her thorough 
acquaintance with the properties of belladonna; and the usual 
inquiry as to her state of mind terminated against her. She had 


been brought into daily contact in her profession with highly skilled | 





less thought her perfectly sane. Genevese justice in capital cases 
is very careful, not to say hesitating, the opinion of the audience 
who heard the evidence was dead against her, and we may, w- 
think, take it as proved that the deaths investigated were really 
produced, from whatever motive, as the Canton alleged. 

But what was the motive? We have called motiveless crime 
very rare; but we might, we believe, safely say that in a civilized 
state, at all events, if not also in any state, motiveless crime, that 
is, capricious crime committed by a sane person, is absolutely un- 
known. Veryslight motives have beensuflicient to produce very great 
crimes; but the instinct of fear has always been found sullicient 
to overbalance mere caprice, the mere indulgence of a restless 
desire to be doing something. ‘There must be a motive, however 
slight, and however wicked the criminal, to overbalance a fear 
which, as regards the taking of life, is probably instinctive, and is: 
certainly a consequence of the most rudimentary organization of 
society. But what was the motive in this case? ‘The Genevese 
journals, true to a certain tradition among mankind which repre-- 
sents the indulgence of cruelty as a pleasure,—a belief handed 
down, as we suspect, from ages when as yet the only new faculty, 
that of sympathy, was unborn,—ascribe the crimes to a distinct 
pleasure in suffering,—a very sensational and very easy 
explanation, quite opposed to the evidence. [Belladonna is 
by no means a very cruel poison, its effect being rather 
to produce paralysis than the torture which follows the exhibition 
of some drugs, as, for example, strychnine, a drug with which 
Jeanneret was likely to be acquainted. ‘The passion of cruelty, 
which we fear does exist, however the Western world may be in- 
clined to question it, would no more be gratified by administering 
belladonna than by administering morphine, least of all to per- 
sons half dead already, unaware, and therefore unresisting. 
Cruelty demands for its full gratification consciousness in the 
victim, as any one may ascertain by observing the only exhibition 
of the vice frequent in modern society, the infliction of mental 
torture. Then it is suggested,—was, for instance, suggested by a 
medical friend as to this case,—that the woman may have felt a 
scientific interest in the effect of belladonna; or, most horrible 
thought of all, which seems from the over-brief reports before us 
to have crossed the mind of the presiding judge, in studying the 
symptoms of death as death, without reference to its cause. Real 
scientific interest, however, though it might cause one death 
accidentally,—it has caused plenty in English hospitals,—would 
never cause many, as the very object of inquiry would then be 
how to avoid that unwished-for symptom. ‘That the murderess 
sometimes reduced her doses seems clear, but that may have been 
from momentary caution. It is, moreover, a remarkable fact, and 
one of the few which indicate a true variance between the male 
and the female intellect, that close scientific inquiry is rarely 
pursued by women, never by women of the class to which 
Jeanneret belonged. The whole drift of such women’s minds 
when enlightened enough to feel an impulse to inquire is ina 
different direction, towards empirical experiment made under 
the influence of feeling inconsistent with cruelty of any kind. 
Madame Brinvilliers and Catherine Wilson alike killed sick 
patients by poison, but that was in order to render themselves 
scientific poisoners of the living, was an intelligible step to an 
intelligible and vulgar end,—the gratification of lust, or jealousy, or 
greed. ‘The second suggestion we do not care to discuss too fully. 
It has in it a ghastly horror, which if not evil in its influence on 
the mind, is at all events uncanny,—a horror such as seems to 
have weighed on the brain of one or two writers of fiction, notably 
Edgar Poe, and a Mr. Grant, who twenty years ago used to 
produce in Blackwood tales of suffering so terrible as to be almost 
outside pity, almost within that zone of circumstances as to which 
the intellect refuses to act, and the heart takes refuge in a belief in 
unknown but all-wise power. All we shall say is, that in the ghastliest 
records of the East, or the middle ages, in the stories of Gilles de 
Retz or Surajah Dowlah,—the latter by native records a murderer 
from curiosity,—there is not, we believe, one record of murder 
for such a motive. A motive may be of course unique, but 
it is unsafe for any single investigator to presume it, and 
in this case such an inquiry presents results too appalling to 
be followed up with sufficient calm. It is like the suggestion 
that death only appears to occur, that the brain remains conscious 
after the body has expired, and only oppresses the mind. We 
should be inclined to say the same of another suggestion, often, by 
the way, ventured by theologians, and certainly based on evidence, 
the attraction of crime as crime, as a concrete form of that revolt 
against law of which Sufeeism and many another creed has been 
an intellectual expression. It is conceivable that the delirium of 
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atheism might take a concrete form in an individual mind, as Mr. 
Gladstone thought it once did in the mind of a European State, 
indeed, there is evidence of such cases having actually occurred. 
In such a case—which is, after all, a case of lunacy—there would 
be no limit to crime except fear, and apparent motivelessness 
would be at once ‘explained. 

Any one of these motives, though improbable, is conceivable ; 
but an improbable motive requires evidence derived from more 
than one case, and there are at least two motives assignable in this 

instance, each more likely than these, and each within the reach of 
evidence Genevese doctors might collect. The murderess may 
have killed only the patients who were troublesome. Children are 
killed every day because they cry too much or involve expense 
or annoyance or shame, and the sick nurse may have been one of 
those not rare natures in which a supreme egotism forbids com- 
passion or sympathy, perhaps the absolute worst of all the natures 
commonly to be found. There have been scores of kings like that, 
and are hundreds of private individuals, though they usually stop 
short of inflicting death. A woman was convicted in England 
only the other day of murdering her husband rather than attend 
to his asthma or some such troublesome complaint, and it would 
be curious to ascertain if Jeanneret gained respite from watchful- 
ness by her patients’ deaths. Or Jeanneret may have been under 
the lunacy or intoxication, whichever it is, of accidentally discovered 
power. To hold the scales of life, to cause death by volition, is a 
power which seems to attract some minds like the development in 
themselves of a supernatural faculty, and rarely leaves the brain 
once impressed by it quite sane. The barrier once down, the 
temptation to use the power seems to overmaster them. ‘This is, 
we believe, the explanation of Caligula, of Domitian, of Ivan the 
Terrible, of Theodore of Magdala, of many an Oriental prince 
and caliph, of that strangest of basenesses which makes a mob, say 
like that of Madrid, sympathize with a motiveless murder, and say 
as that mob did of Ferdinand’s atrocities, ‘‘Ah, this is indeed 
a King!” of the feeling which makes Mussulmans hold the Sultan’s 
title of ‘* Manslayer ” almost divine. The history of the world isa 
history of the danger of allowing pure volition to produce slaughter. 
Somewhere or other, we think in the Arabian Nights, we read 
once a story of a man who could destroy a city by touching its 
name on a map, an individual by wishing his death audibly. Is 
there a being on earth so good that he could be safely trusted 
with such a power, whose reason could be relied on not to totter 
with the wish, a wish incessantly respringing, to learn if he 
actually possessed it? It is possible, in our judgment, that 
the power of inflicting death as an incident in professional 
practice may have roused this passion in the Genevese sick nurse, 
as strongly as absolute power of another kind has been known to 
arouse it in Caesars, Czars, and Sultans. If so, the fact could, we 
believe, be tested by an inquiry whether the victims were not 
chosen among the convalescents. It was over them that the 
power of life or death would be most keenly felt, not over those 
whose doom was already beyond the range even of a demonized 
human will. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXXXIV.—Centrat Encianp: Rut ann, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE :—Tne Towns (Continued). 
\ ELTON-MOWBRAY, the capital of the Hunting world, is 
4 a small market town, situated in a valley on the banks of 
the river Eye or Wreak, sixteen miles north-east from Leicester. 
In old writings it is called Medeltune. In the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, the lordship of Melton, originally of very great 
extent, was in the possession of Leuric, son of Leuin, and was 
the chief of twenty-seven lordships which, after the Norman Con- 
quest, were bestowed on Geoffrey de Wirce. It had even then 
obtained the privilege of a market, whence accrued an annual 
revenue of 20s. De Wirce was succeeded by Nigel de Albini, 
whose son Roger (say the genealogists) took by order of Henry 
II. the name of Mowbray, his father having succeeded to the 
property of Robert de Mowbray, deprived Earl of Northumber- 
land, This family, from whatever source they sprang, distin- 
guished themselves in the wars against the Saracens ; and Williain 
de Mowbray, third baron of that name, was one of the twenty- 
five Barons appointed conservators of Magna Charta in the reign of 
John. The family ultimately rose, it is well known, to the ducal 
rank, and through their heiress lifted the Howards to the same 
elevation. The lordship of Melton long continued in the Mow- 
bray family, but in the beginning of the seventeenth century we find 
it in the possession of Robert Hudson, citizen of London, and a 





great benefactor to his native town of Melton. From him it passed 
to the families of Coke and Lamb. Near the town there was a 
severe engagement (February 25, 1645) between the Cavaliers 
under Sir Marrhaduke Langdale and the Parliamentarians under 
Colonel Rossiter. ‘The church is “ a cathedral in miniature,” with 
a great mixture of style. ‘The beautiful porch at the west end, 
with its doorway and eight niches, is of the reign of Edward II. 
The west front, the lower stage of the tower, the four central 
piers and arches, and some remains of capitals are of the early 
English date.” ‘ Hunting is the chief employment of Melton 
during the season, although it is celebrated in a minor degree for 
its Stilton cheese and pork pies, upwards of two tons a week being 
sent away by rail.” The population in 1861 was 4,047, a decided 
decline from that of 1851, which was 4,391. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch—in old times called Ascabi or Exseby—is a 
thriving town in the north-western extremity of the county, seven- 
teen miles west north-west from Leicester, on the little river Mease, 
a feeder of the Trent. The town was formerly almost environed 
by three parks, called respectively Prestop, The Great, and The 
Little. 1t was once a Danish town, as we know by the termina- 
tion dy. It gained its second appellation from the family of La 
Zouche, one of whom, Alan la Zouche, a Breton baron (claiming 
descent from the Earls of Britanny), married in the reign of 
Henry II. or Richard I. the heiress of the manor. At the time of 
the Domesday Survey the manor was held by Ivo under Hugo de 
Grentemeisnil. Soon after the Conqueror'’s time it was held by 
Robert Beaumeis. ‘This Beaumeis or Belmeis family produced 
several eminent Churchmen, one of whom, Richard de Belmeis 
(Bishop of London from 1152 to 1162), founded the Abbey of 
Chichester. Philip de Belmeis, the last male of that family, gave 
to the Abbey of Lilleshull four yard-lands in Ashby, with his 
demesne lands there called Suartcliffe, and the advowson of the 
church. ‘This Philip left only one daughter (some say sister) and 
heiress, Alice, married, as we have seen, to Alan la Zouche, whose 
father, Geoffrey, is said to have come over into England in the 
reign of Henry II. Henceforth the La Zouches ruled Ashby till 
1314, when the direct male line terminated in daughters, and the 
manor passed to a collateral female line. In 1261 a market at 
Ashby on Saturdays had been granted to the then Lord la Zouche. 
The new line (which took the name of La Zouche) again termi- 
nated in 1399, when the manor (then held by knight's service of 
the Lords Beaumont) went to a female cousin, Joyce, the wife 
of Sir Hugh Burnell, who obtained the manor in her right; but 
dying (after his wife) in 1420, and leaving only granddaughters, 
the manor seems to have been lost to the family, for we find it in 
1460 forming part of the property of James Butler, fifth Earl of 
Ormonde, attainted and beheaded as a Lancastrian in 1460. In 
1461 Edward IV. granted the manor to his Chamberlain and 
favourite, William Hastings, whom he raised to the Baronage, 
and who was executed by Richard III. in 1483. He obtained 
licence from Edward in 1474 to impark 3,000 acres of 
land and wood in Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 2,000 acres of land and 
wood in Bagworth and Thornton ; and 2,000 more in Kirby, with 
the liberty of free warren within them all. He was also licensed 
to erect houses of lime and stone in each of these places. This Lord 
Hastings accordingly built ‘* the greater part of the castle, on the 
suuth side of the town, now preserved from further decay by 
repairs.” ‘The principal portions remaining are the tower (all but 
the south side), to the summit of which there is a winding stair- 
case ; the chapel ; an upper room, containing a grand mantelpiece ; 
the great hall, the masonry of part of which is supposed to date 
from the reign of King John; the kitchen tower, with the fire- 
place and chimney. ‘The great tower has a sculptured fireplace in 
the top storey, and on the outside a canopy, within which are the 
Hastings’ arms. ‘To the east of the tower is the courtyard. ‘The 
chapel, now roofless, was lighted by four beautiful decorated 
windows on each side. ‘To the east of the castle is a triangular 
building, called the Mount House, which was connected with the 
kitchen tower by a subterranean passage.” ‘ About a mile to 
the west of the town is a small plain, which is sup- 
posed to have been the scene of the ‘gentle passage of 
arms’” described by Sir Walter Scott in his novel of Jvan- 
hoe. This was the scene of many tournaments in the time of 
the possessors of the earlier castle, the one which Sir Walter has 
made famous being the most remarkable. ‘The castle, as rebuilt by 
William Hastings, continued for above two centuries to be the 
chief place of residence for the family, who became Earls of 
Huntingdon under the Tudor dynasty, and through marriage the 
representatives of George, Duke of Clarence(Edward IV.’s brother). 
The property, in the eighteenth century, together with the barony 
of Hastings, became separated from the earldom, and has con- 
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tinued vested in female representatives, —Rawdon-Hastings, Earls 
of Moira and Marquesses of Hastings. In the Civil War of 
Charles I. Ashby Castle was held for the King, and besieged by 
the Parliamentary forces. It at length capitulated and was 
dismantled. 

In 1805 a saline spring was discovered in the Moira coal mines, 
about three miles from Ashby; and in 1820 the then Marquis of 
Hastings erected an extensive bath-house, called the Ivanhoe Baths, 
on the south side of the town, with a pump-room, &c., supplied 
from the mines, and on these mineral waters and on the neighbour- 
ing coal mines the present prosperity of Ashby de la Zouch is built. 
Its population in 1861 was 3,772, an increase of 70in 10 years. ‘The 
old church is in the perpendicular style, and contains some curious 
memorials of the Ilastings family. A branch canal of 30 miles 
in length connects the town with the line of the Coventry Canal. 

Lutterworth is a small market town, thirteen miles south by west 
from Leicester, on the banks of the little river Swift, which soon 
afterwards joins the Avon. Henry V., in the second year of his 
reign, granted it a weekly market, with an annual fair. Sir ‘Thomas 
Cave supposes that it formerly contained more houses than it did 
in the last century, and particularly notices Ely Gate as standing 
in a place called the L/y Lane. In the reign of King John a 
hospital was founded here by Roise de Verdon and Nicholas, her 
son, for one priest and six poor men, and ‘to keep hospitality for 
poor men travelling that way ;” and statutes (still preserved) were 
drawn up for the regulation of this hospital in 1310. Here Wick- 
liffe was rector from 1375 to 1384; and on his condemnation as a 
heretic by the Council of Constance in 1414, his bones were dug 
up and burnt, and the ashes thrown into the river Swift. Leland, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., describes the town as ‘ scant half so 
big as Lughborow.” He speaks of the hospital founded by the 
‘* Verdounes, that were lords of ancient time of the town. A good 
part of the lands of Verdounes,” he continues, ‘‘ become in pro- 
cess unto the Lord Marquis of Dorset. And all the lands and 
manors that the Lord Marquis of Dorset hath in that egge of 
Leicestershire or Warwickshire were ‘longing some time to the 
Verdounes and Astleis.” For a considerable period the inhabit- 
ants of Lutterworth continued subject to a monopoly; being 
obliged to grind their malt at one particular mill, and their corn 
at another. This was enforced by a special official order in the 
reign of Charles I., 1631, and this decree recites that the monopoly 
was granted by King James to Edward Ferrers and Francis 
Phillips, gentlemen, and their heirs and assigns. ‘This arbitrary 
order caused much litigation, till at last a person named Bickley, 
with more courage and resolution than his neighbours, erected a 
mill in opposition to the old ones. Other persons followed his 
example, and the monopolists contesting the right at law, the suit 
was decided in favour of the inhabitants in 1758, and the monopoly 
ceased. In 1790, Basil, Earl of Denbigh and Desmond, was lord of 
the manor, and proprietor of a considerable part of 1,400 acres 
that were then enclosed by Act of Parliament. The church— 
said to date from the year 1100—was thoroughly renovated in 
1740; the pulpit is said by tradition to have been that from which 
Wickliffe preached. The town now derives its support partly 
from the ribbon trade, and partly from hosiery. ‘The population, 
which in 1851 was 2,446, had sunk in 1861 to 2,289. 

Market-Harborough is a quiet little agricultural town, 15 miles 
south south-east from Leicester, on the left bank of the river Wel- 
land, which here divides the two counties of Leicester and North- 
ampton. It must represent very nearly the site of some Roman 
station and cemetery of importance. On theeast side of the town 
are plain traces of an ancient encampment, which from its form may 
be Roman, and near which, both east and west, Roman urns aud 
pottery have been discovered; and in the street of the town itself 
an ancient drain of Roman masonry was discovered a few feet 
below the surface. ~ The Saxon town was formerly called Herberburr 
and Haverbwryh,—and some have derived the name from the word 
haver, for which Dr. Johnson gives the meaning ‘ outs.” The 
town has no lands belonging to it, which has given rise tothe sayings, 
** A goose will eat all the grass that grows in Harborough field,” 
and (as a threat for children), ‘* I'll throw you into Harborough 
field.” Inthe time of Queen Elizabeth a large manufactory of 
shoes for foreign trade was established here, and in later times the 
making of tammies, shalloons, &c., afforded occupation to many 
persons. At present the chief occupation is the preparation of 
wool for carpets. A market for cattle and corn is held once a 
week, and there are two fairs during the year. ‘The church is “a 





fine building of the fourteenth century, with a lofty tower, and 
very beautiful broach spire, built entirely on the pyramidal prin- 
ciple from the bottom to theopen. Itis dedicated to St. Dionysius 


the Areopagite, and is supposed to have been founded by John of ! 





Gaunt, as part of the penance enjoined by the Pope for maintain. 
ing his liaison with Katherine Swynford,” the ancestress of the 
Beauforts. Market-Harborough seems to have been the head. 
quarters of the Royal Army immediately before the battle of 
Naseby. Its population in 1851 was 2,525; and in 1861, 2,302, 
There is a free school, as well as British and National schools. 

Market-Bosworth, a little town 13 miles west from Leicester, ig 
pleasantly situated on an eminence in the centre of a very fertile 
district. It is only remarkable in history for the decisive battle 
fought on a plain commencing about a mile south of the town, on 
the 22nd of August, 1485, the result of which placed the House of 
Tudor on the throne of England, On the slope of the hill near Stoke 
Golding, the victorious Richmond is said to have been crowned by 
Lord Stanley with the battered circlet of gold which Richard had 
worn. A well on the field of battle is called King Richard's Well, 
from a tradition that he refreshed himself there. There is also a 
spot known as Dickon’s Nook, which has probably superior claims 
to historical association with King Richard. The town itself has 
been for a long time under the patronage of the Dixie family, whose 
seat is close by, and one of whoin founded a fee school here in 1536, 
in which the celebrated Greek scholar Richard Dawes, and Salt, 
the Abyssinian traveller, were educated, and where Dr. Johnson 
was an usher fora short time. ‘The church is a handsome building of 
the fourteenth ceutury, in the perpendicular style, and was restored 
in 1845. The town is occupied with the hosiery trade, and par- 
ticularly with that of worsted stockings. ‘The Ashby Canal passes 
within a mile of the town. There is a weekly market, chiefly for 
corn, and two annual cattle fairs. ‘The population of the township 
in 1851 was 1,058, and in 1861 it had sunk to 997. 


BUNSEN AND THE BRITISH QUARTERLY LEVIEW. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I venture to think thata more thorough and careful exami- 

nation of the Bibel- Werk, to which Mr. Seebohm refers, would 

have satisfied him that what he calls misstatements are simply 

true, and are founded on reliable evidence. 

He seems to me to forget that the reappearance of Jesus alive 
after the crucifixion is not the same thing, is very far from being 
the same thing, as resurrection from the dead. Bunsen distinctly 
upheld the first, as is admitted in express terms by the reviewer 
in the British Quarterly of October 1. But it is maintained that 
he as distinctly did not accept the second. To put the whole 
case in the briefest possible form, Bunsen conveys, in words whose 
meaning seems beyond all dispute, that he did not believe in the 
real death on the cross; and if this be so, and it is so, then he 
neither did nor could believe in a real resurrection from the 
dead. 

This is his language:—‘* Der Tod Jesu war eine jener vollen 
Bewustlosigkeiten, wobei sogar Muskelreizbarkeit und Empfind- 
lichkeit aufhért (wie bei Starrkrampfen) und wo, also, das Leben 
wieder erwachen oder erweckt werden kann:’* ‘‘ The death of 
Jesus was one of those states of complete unconsciousness in 
which the excitability and sensibility of the muscles are wholly 
gone (as in violent spasmodic seizures), and in which, therefore, 
life can either reawaken or can be reawakened.” I understand and 
can only understand these last words to mean that life can either 
recover itself, or by the application of proper remedies is capable 
of being recovered. But this is not death, not real death, not death 
in the sense in which the word is universally understood and 
employed. ‘This is only a temporary, though protracted and severe 
suspension of consciousness, of muscular susceptibility and of vital 
action,--and out of this condition, it is imagined, Jesus either 
awoke or was awakened. 

I must protest that the spirit and tone of the inculpated review 
are wholly misconceived if they be supposed to indicate the 
remotest suspicion of Bunsen’s perfect integrity and sincerity. I 
have as profound a conviction of both as any man can entertain, 
but I have not the same reliance on his consistency and accuracy, 
and the most painful example of his want of these latter qualities 
I find in his theory of the death and resurrection of our Lord. It 
is full of contradictions, of which these two are the most prom- 
inent: calling that death which, as explained by him, was not a 
real, actual death, and calling ¢hat resurrection which, as explained 
by him, was not and could not be a real resurrection from the 
dead. But not the faintest doubt is, or ought to be, cast on his 
simplicity and honesty of intention. None could reprobate more 
intensely than he did the idea of a concerted, pretended, simulated 
death on the cross. No. ‘To him all (as concerned Jesus) was 
unpremeditated, ingenuous, natural, and real. But the reality, 
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as he conceived it, was not death, not real death, it was “eine 
yolle Bewustlosigkeit,” &c. ; no more. 


It is quite true that Bunsen expressly says, ‘‘Gestorben war 
Jesus, nicht scheintodt, in dem Sinne einer Ohnmacht, das beweist 
der Lanzenstich :"¢ ‘‘ Jesus was dead, not illusively dead, in the 
sense of aswoon, that the spear-thrust proves.” No; not a swoon, 
not in the sense of a swoon. Bunsen could thus express himself 
with perfect truthfulness, for he had before distinctly declared 
that the death, as he understood it, was more, much more than 


this, much more than a swoon (“ Ohnmacht”). It was a protracted, | 


severe, and entire loss of consciousness and of animal sensibility, a 
protracted and severe suspension of all vital action. But, by the 
very same token, it was as certainly not death, in the ordinary 
and universal meaning of the word, not real, actual death. 

‘he influences which surrounded Bunsen, as well as his peculiar 
studies, and, not least of all, the native tendency of his own mind, 
go far to account for what must be regarded as important depar- 
tures from simple Christian faith. A sincere and devout Christian he 
certainly was. If ever man believed in, adored, loved, and served 
Christ, Bunsen did. All the highest good which had passed into 
his mind he devoutly acknowledged had come to him from Christ. 
Let those who would condemn him first reveal as much of the true 
spirit of Christ as he did in his life and writings, and manifest as 
deep a passion as his for the spread and the power of pure Chris- 
tian influences, before they dare to unchristianize Bunsen. But 
nobly Christian as he was, we need not, and must not, therefore, 
conceal or try to palliate his errors—grave and almost unaccount- 
able errors of judgment. 

For a long period of his life his mind had been habituated to 
search out, in all ancient histories and legends, some credible and 
simple substratum of truth. And deeply as he reverenced the 
sacred Scriptures, he did not shrink from eliminating from them 
what seemed to him unhistorical and preternatural. The habit 
grew stronger with advancing years, and was only too apparent in 
his later dealing alike with prophecy and with miracles. I think 
it is not less apparent in his treatment of the death and the 
resurrection of Christ. 

Ordinary Christian people have no difliculty in believing that, 
in the instance of Christ, the process of decomposition and cor- 
ruption was stayed by the immediate power of the Almighty, and 
that by the same power new life was infused into a body at the 
moment literally and really dead. But Bunsen does not admit 
miraculous interposition in this instance. It is wholly gratuitous 
to attribute this idea to him. He himself gives no hint of 
such a thing; and not this only, but he implicitly, if not 
explicitly, relegates the whole phenomena to the common opera- 
tion of natural laws. ‘ Derselbe Leib erstand, der ins Grab 
gelegt wurde, denselben Gesetzen des menschlichen Daseins 
unterworfen, wie Essen und Trinken:”’t ‘The very same body arose 
which was laid in the grave, subject to the very same laws of 
human existence as those of eating and drinking.” As I interpret 
this sentence, it is in perfect harmony with the whole discussion, 
and suggests that the resurrection involved no extraordinary or 
supernatural change, and no exercise of Almighty power, but was 
altogether a revelation of ordinary physical laws. 

So far as I am capable of doing justice to Bunsen’s expressed 
thoughts, the following, I believe, to be his idea of the resurrec- 
tion:—For thirty-six hours life was violently suspended, was 
dormant, but not extinguished, never extinguished (as the result 
proved), for it was capable of awaking or of being awakened 
again by friendly help. If, during the thirty-six hours of sus- 
pended life and consciousness, or if on the morning of the resur- 
rection, there was a special interposition of Almighty power, at 
least Bunsen gives no hint of such a thing, and his silence can 
have only one meaning. ad he entertained the idea, it must 
have been impossible for him to have avoided expressing it again 
and again, and still more impossible to have avoided a single 
explicit and joyous recognition of the fact. All the while I can- 
not repress the feeling that Bunsen imayined that he did really 
believe in the death and resurrection of our Lord, but in both 
cases it was in a sense only and wholly his own, and far away 
from the universally understood meaning of the words. 

For me it is no grateful task to write thus. I reverence and 
love the memory of Bunsen. His life is among the few precious, 
beautiful, and noble lives which awaken unlimited hope for the 
future of humanity, and his writings are a mine of rare materials 
—though not always perfectly reliable—for coming theologians 
and scholars. But I cannot hide from myself his serious errors of 
judgment, and his strange, inexplicable inconsistencies. 
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| He continued to use the old, sacred words, “ Ie died, He rose 
| from the dead ;” * He was dead, He lives again. and is alive for 
evermore,” though to him they did not retain their common, 
proper meaning, as understood by men in general. I thoroughly 
believe that this was done in integrity and honesty, and I can, in 


some sort, conceive how this might be possible to him. But the 
inconsistency is none the less palpable and flagrant. I think it 


| worthy of condemnation, and likely to be most injurious.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tue Wrirer or THE ARTICLE ON BUNSEN IN 
“Tue Bririsu Quarterty Review.” 
THE CANONS. 
(To Tux Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—The statement of your correspondent “ C.” is not quite 
correct. It was not by 25 Henry VIII., c. 19, that the King was 
declared Supreme Head of the Church, but by 26 Henry VIIL., ¢. 1. 
The earlier statute is one on the submission of the clergy, and 
provides distinctly for the amount of authority residing in the 
Canons. By the first section it is enacted that the clergy in 
Convocation shall not enact, promulge, or execute any canons or 
constitutions without the King’s royal assent and licence. The 
second section provided for a review of the Canons then in existence, 
till which review should be had, all Canons then already made, 
and not repugnant to the law of the land, should be used and 
executed. I need not say that this review never has been made. 
The result is, according to the books, that all Canons existing 
before the date of that statute, and not repugnant to the law of the 
land, are binding both upon the clergy and the laity. Which and 
how many of the Canons of 1603 come under that denomination I 
am unable to determine. But as it appears that the great bulk of 
these Canons is taken from the Canon law which was received in 
England before the 25th year of Henry VIII., and that compara- 
tively little was added to these Canons by the Convocation of 1603 
I should imagine that many of them could set up a good Parlia- 
mentary title. ‘The evidence, no doubt, would be the great diffi- 
culty. As Mr. Justice Blackburn says in ** The Bishop of Exeter v 
Marshall,” citing Chief Justice Tindal, the ancient Ecclesiastical law 
of England and the general Canon law of Europe are not identical. 
Yet if it can be shown that any one of the Canons of 1603 merely 
repeated a law formerly accepted in England, and one not contrary 
to common law, statute law, or the King’s prerogative, that Canon 
is binding not only on the clergy and in re ecclesiasticd, but in 
temporal matters and on the laity. 

All that has been decided by the great cases of ‘‘ Middleton v. 
Crofts” and “The Bishop of Exeter v. Marshall” is that the 
Canons of 1603, where they do not repeat the Canon law accepted 
in England before the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIIL., are not 
binding on the laity, or on the clergy ia other than ecclesiastical 
matters. But within these limits the Canons are absolute. Lord 
Holt said, in the case of ‘‘'The Bishop of St. David's v. Lucy” 
(Carthew’s Reports, p. 484), “‘ Itis very plain that all the clergy are 
bound by the Canons confirmed only by the King, but they must be 
confirmed by the Parliament to bind the laity.” Lord Hardwicke, 
to whom we owe the much admired judgment in ‘* Middleton v. 
Crofts,” says, in another case (** More v. More,” 2 Atkyns, 157), 
that the Canons, ‘‘ though they have not the authority of an Act 
of Parliament, and consequently are not binding upon laymen, yet 
certainly are prescriptions to the Ecclesiastical Courts and likewise 
to clergymen. No ecclesiastical person can dispense with a canon, 
for they are obliged to pursue the directions in them with the 
utmost exactness.” Mr. Justice Blackburn (in ‘‘the Bishop of 
Exeter v. Marshall”) says of the Canons of 1603, ‘*'These are pre- 
scriptions to the clergy, and are binding upon them in all matters 
which are within the scope of the visitorial power of the Crown as 
IIead of the Chureh.” And he then quotes Lord Hardwicke’s 
approval of “the rule laid down in Caudrey’s case, that such 
Canons and Constitutions ecclesiastical as have been allowed by 
general custom and consent within the realm, and are not contrary 
or repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs thereof, nor to the 
damage or hurt of the King’s prerogative, are still in force within 
this realm, as the King’s ecclesiastical law of the same. . . . Here 
{continues Lord Hardwicke] rests the sure foundation of all eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in this kingdom.” ‘lhese passages ought to 
be sufficient. Whether at the present day the doctrines of Coke, 
Lord Holt, Blackstone, and Lord Hardwicke would be upheld by 
the majority of our Judges may be another question, and may give 
some hopes to yourself and your correspondents. I may observe that 
in the case of ‘ The Bishop of Exeter v. Marshall,” both Mr. Justice 
Willes and Mr. Justice Blackburn were careful to reserve their 
opinion as to the legal force of the Canons, and coming from these 
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eminent judicial minds, such a reservation is highly significant. | 
Yet it is not enough for us to act upon, nor is it the part of a prudent | 
man to advise as he would be prepared to argue.—I am, Sir, &e., | 

EpwarpD WILBERFORCE, 





[To THE Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent ‘* C.” has raised a question respecting 
the Canons of 1603 which, if founded on fact, will be highly 
important. It may, therefore, be worth while to point out that it 
is founded on an error, widely spread, but not the less ground- 
less. 

The statute (13 Charles II., c. 12) to which he refers as with- 
holding its confirmation from the Canons of 1640, and, therefore, as 
giving its confirmation to the Canons of 1603, runs as follows :— 
** Provided always that this Act shall not extend, nor be con- 
strued to extend. . . . to confirm the Canons made in the year 
of our Lord 1640, nor any of them, nor any other ecclesiastical 
laws or canons not formerly confirmed, allowed, or enacted by 
Parliament, or by the established laws of the land as they stood in 
the year of our Lord 1639.” This excludes, of course, the Canons 
of 1603, exactly as much as the Canons of 1640. 

What may be the value of the Canons of 1603 is a matter of 
dispute. But they have no legal force at all, except what they 
derive from custom. ‘They have, as appears from the Act above 
quoted, no statutory authority, although relating as much to the 
laity as to the clergy in many of their enactments. It was deter- 
mined by Lord Hardwicke (in the case of ‘‘ Middleton v. Crofts” 
10 George IL.), that ‘‘ they do not, proprio vigore, bind the laity 
even in ecclesiastical matters,” ‘* whatever regard,” as Judge 
Blackstone adds, ** the clergy may think proper to pay to them.” 
They do not form part of the contract between the clergy and 
the Church or State; no clergyman subscribes to them (the 36th 
Canon derives its force only from being incorporated into the 
Parliamentary subscription) ; the larger part of their enactments 
are, both by clergy and laity, constantly and deliberately set at 
naught. 

The only Canons which have any legal validity (except from 
custom) are those contained in the old Canonical law, which are 
recognized by the Provisional Act of 25 Henry VIII., c. 19, 
27 Henry VIIL, c. 15., 1 Elizabeth, c. 1, which declare that 
the old Canon laws shall be in force as are not coutrovert or re- 
pugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of this realm, nor to the 
damage and hurt of the King’s prerogative royal, till such time as 
they be reviewed, sanctioned, or otherwise ordered and determined 
by the thirty-two Commissioners appointed first by Henry VIII. 
and then by Elizabeth, and who died long ago without completing 
their labours. When your correspondent asks for Convocation to 
‘*take them in hand,” the answer is that Convocation has no 
power, with or without the Royal assent, to make any laws 
which shall be binding on any English subject without his ex- 
press assent thereto, unless they be turned into Acts of Parlia- 
ment. And you, Sir, will probably agree with me that it is highly 
undesirable that they should make such laws. 

No new Canons could have the force of custom, which is the 
only status of authority possessed by those already existing. And 
if either of the two English Convocations (quod absit!) were 
to issue laws for England, or the Irish Convocation (before 
or after any possible changes that may be in store in the secret 
purposes of the new Government) were to issue laws for Ireland, 
no one need, and it is to be hoped that no one would, obey them, 
except on the ground of their own intrinsic merits. 

Repeal, if we will, those that exist, and forbid, if we will, the 
re-enactment of fresh ones, but do not lay on the necks of English 
or Irish citizens or Churchmen a yoke which neither we nor our 
fathers have been able to bear.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

ANGLICANUS. 


BALLIOL SCHOLARSHIPS AND VERSE-MAKING. 
(To THE EpitorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There is in your last impression a remark respecting the 
Balliol Scholarships on which I would venture to offer a word of 


comment. You say that Mr. Higgs has won the * first” Balliol 
scholarship. Very likely he has done so; but I hope it is not 


been followed when neither of the scholars elected was already a 
member of the College; but when either one or both of the 
scholars happened to be in residence (both were so in 1855, and 
one was so quite as often as not), the order was that of seniority. 
I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my great satisfac- 
tion at the step which the Balliol authorities have taken with 
regard to Greek and Latin verses. I must add, however, that 
there is to me nothing very startling either in the announcement or 
in the success of the verseless competitor. To recur to my own recol- 
lections, I always understood that whenever any marked excellence 
was shown either in one of the verse-papers or in any other 
single paper, such excellence was sure to go a great way with the 
examiners ; but that otherwise the verse-papers told less in our 
scholarships than in some others, especially at Cambridge. ‘The 
Latin essay used to be set first of the papers, thus having the 
double advantage of giving the first impression, and also of 
occurring before any of the candidates could be “‘ shelved.” ‘This 
paper and the English essay were believed to be of most conse- 
quence ; and, next to them, the translation into Latin prose. The 
common opinion ranked the verse-papers considerably below these 
three; and that opinion ny own experience tends to confirm, 
When the examination was over, I inquired of my tutor, perhaps 
with some self-complacency, what he thought of my verses; and I 
was mortified at being told that ‘* they had one good line.” If my 
thirty or forty verses, minus one (and that a very ordinary one) 
were worthless, is it not possible that even then the result of the 
examination might sometimes have been unaffected, even though 
the successful candidate had sent in a blank verse-paper? I may 
further mention, for what it is worth, that unless I am greatly 
deceived, a first class in Moderations (an honour, no doubt, which 
was conferred rather bountifully), used occasionally to be gained 
by men who could not write verses. 

I merely call attention to these facts as tending to show that 
the change under consideration is (as the late Mr. Buckle would 
have said) the result of antecedent conditions. Still, whether the 
improvement has been sudden or gradual, let us welcome it by all 
means, and let us hope that it will accelerate the movement, 
already begun in our Public Schools. ‘The only question to my 
mind is whether, if Latin and Greek verse-making be either 
wholly or partially discontinued, some small part of the vacant 
time should not be devoted to compulsory verses in our native 
tongue. One of our most distinguished lawyers once told me that 
he considered that he owed a great deal to his having early and 
often exercised himself in the heroic couplet ; and has not Voltaire 
said that no man could write first-rate prose who had never tried 
his hand at verse ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Otp Ba.iiort ScHoLar. 


BOOKS 

. 

as 
DR. NEWMAN'S OXFORD SERMONS.* 

As this reissue of Dr. Newman’s * parochial and plain ” sermons 
preached at Oxford is now nearly completed, only one of the eight 
volumes remaining to appear, it seems the right time to say 
something of their adaptation for the wants of the generation which 
only knows him as the greatest of the Roman Catholic converts. 
We do not pretend to have read as yet all or nearly all the sermons 
in these seven volumes. With some we were familiar long ago. 
With many we have made acquaintance for the first time in this 
reissue; but each of them is a separate work in itself, and in all 
there are a set of common assumptions and common features which 
reappear so frequently that, for the purpose of estimating their 
general character, tendency, and influence, it is impossible to 
regard them as if they were chapters in a continuous treatise. 
The Rector of Farnham (Essex) who has republished them, has 
we think, done well. Certainly no sermons representing so vividly 
the real inner scenery of the preacher's mind have been preached 
in our generation, With the most perfect and unaffected simplicity 
of style, they combine every other trace of coming from a mind 
filled to overflowing with the faith aud thoughts they express. 
There is none of the ‘‘ made” eloquence of Church dignitaries, nor 
of the dry monotone of priests officially rehearsing a lesson. It is 








invidious to observe that, in my time, at any rate, the two scholars 
were theoretically equal. It, no doubt, generally transpired (as in 
the case of the Class lists) to which of the candidates the examiners, 
or rather individual examiners, gave the preference; but their 
preference was not publicly announced ; nor did the order in which 
the names appeared in the newspapers furnish a certain indication 
of it. I say “certain,” for I am not aware what rule may have 


a life, and an intense life, and not merely a creed, which speaks in 
| these volumes. ‘That it is, however, not only a life, but also a 
‘creed, and in many respects, as we hold, a false creed,—false 
_ chiefly by its misinterpretation of and comparative contempt for 
the new intellectual forces of our own day,—is the chief, though 


| * Parochial and Plain Sermons, By John Henry Newman, B.D., formally Vicar 
: of St. Mary's, Oxford, eight vols, New edition. Rivington, 1868. 
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5 great, deduction from their value. Let us make some attempt 
at separating those elements of thought in Dr. Newman $8 Sermons 
which have given him so singular a power over his own day, 
from those elements of thought which have separated him from 
it and driven him out of sympathy with, we do not mean merely 
the noisy, but the most sincere and earnest of those of his 
countrymen who have most cared not only to know truth, but to 
live for it. 

On the first side of the account we must note that Dr. Newman 
has never treated revelation as a mere expression of the arbitrary 
or even purely inscratable will of God, but always as expressing 
the deepest aud most immutable distinctions in moral fact and 
nature, distinctions which cou/d not be excluded from operating their 
inevitable consequences, whether a particular decree of revelation 
had been proclaimed or not. Heis a realist in the sense of believ- 
ing that all religious distinctions are distinctions not created either 
by our minds or even for our minds, but deeply rooted in the moral 
constitution of all moral beings. He is so far thoroughly scientific 
in his conceptions of theology. He regards the moral constitution 
of the universe not as a sic-volo, sic-jubeo of the Almighty’s, but as 
a chain of causes all in the closest connection, of which one could 
not be separated from another without a general overthrow of the 
moral foundations of human life. ‘Thus in the very first sermon 
of this long series, Dr. Newman aims at showing that there is 
nothing arbitrary in the law which makes holiness here the neces- 
sary condition of happiness hereafter,—that it is not a law of the 
divine Will, so to say, so much as alaw of the divine Nature. Dr. 
Newman, with his usual force, impresses on us how miserable 
an unrighteous and unholy man would be if he could be admitted 
into closer communion with God without any change in his 
inner nature; how he would find in the divine world ‘no pur- 
suits but those which he had disliked or despised, nothing which 
bound him to aught else in the universe, and made him feel at 
home, nothing which he could enter into and rest upon.” “ A 
careless, a sensual, an unbelieving mind, a mind destitute of the 
love and fear of God, with narrow views and earthly aims, a low 
standard of duty, and a benighted conscience, a mind contented 
with itself and unresigned to God's will, would feel as little pleasure 
at the last day at the words ‘ Euter into the joy of thy Lord’ as it 
does now at the words * Let us pray.” Nothing could more forcibly 
illustrate than that, the joylessness of divine life to those unpre- 
pared for divine life,—the divergence of moral desires, of hopes, 
and fears, and longings, between the mind which seeks God and 
the mind which does not. It is not a mere decree of God's that 
the latter must suffer; it is of the essence of its own nature, no 
less than of Ilis. Dr. Newman says in another page of the same 
sermon, that, as itis part of the physical constitution of nature 
that straw ignites and burns away at a heat which leaves iron 
unaltered in form and substance, so it is of the moral constitution 
of nature that certain orders of minds must be simply inflamed 
and thrown into suffering by the very influences which are per- 
fectly in harmony with the nature of others. 

Nor is Dr. Newman only a realist in treating religious truth 
as the outcome of distinctions so deep in nature that no mere decree 
even of the Divine Will could change them. He is also a realist 
in treating human faith, and human thought and language on 
religious subjects, as worthless, unless they mark out and poiat to 
spiritual causes and tendencies infinitely deeper and more full of 
meaning than any mere acts and thoughts of ours. Just as the 
scientific nan trusts not to the signs by which he reasons, but to 
the forces of which those signs are the mere calculus, Dr. Newman 
constantly teaches that faith is the act of trusting yourself to 
great and permanent spiritual forces, the tidal power of which, 
and not the power of your acts of faith, is commissioned by 
God to carry you into the clearer light. He uniformly 
speaks of faith as a ‘* venture,” an act of the soul by which it 
throws itself on what is beyond its own power, by which it gives 
itself up without either the power or the right to know the full 
consequences, gives itself up to some power higher than itself and 
beyond itself, as a man trusts himself to the sea, or to a railway, 
or to any natural power beyond his own control. Ie speaks 
uniformly, just as a writer of a very different school spoke 
in a very remarkable parable in the Pull Mall Gazette of 
Thursday week, of faith as action, not feeling, but action which is 
taken in light “ neither clear nor dark,” as a venture of which we 
cannot count the consequences, and yet a venture for the highest 
end of life. To use his own words, it consists in risking ‘ what 
we have for what we have not ; and doing so in a noble, generous 
way, not indeed rashly or lightly, still without knowing accurately 
what we are doing, not knowing either what we give up, nor, again, 
what we shall gain ; uncertain about our reward, uncertain about 





the extent of sacrifice, in all respects leaning, waiting upon Him, 
trusting in Him to fulfil his promise, trusting in Him to enable us 
to fulfil our own vows, and so in all respects proceeding without 
carefulness or anxiety about the future.”"t Andas Dr. Newman is 
a true realist in speaking of acts of faith as ventures made in the 
dark, at least as to results, for the highest end possible to us, 
and in reliance upon forces which are not our own and to 
which we implicitly trust ourselves by our acts of faith, 
so again he is a true realist in speaking of human language. 
In the very fine sermon on “ Unreal Words,” he points out almost 
in the same strain as does the author of the fine parable above 
alluded to, how much unreal language men use, and how 
specially unreal it is on religious subjects, and how worge 
than worthless, mischievous, so far as it is unreal, i.e, without 
resting on a basis of facts. But Dr. Newman goes further 
in his realism than this. Ile recognizes that no words on the 
subject of religion can be wholly real, any more than words on 
the subject of half-discovered forces in physical nature. They 
are as real as they can be, if they rest on facts, though they quite 
fail to express the full force and bearing of those facts. Dr. 
Newman points out that words may be, so to say, more real than 
those who use them are aware of. They may be the indices of 
powers and forces far beyond what those who use them suspect, 
because those who use them have only got a superficial glimpse 
into the action and heart of those forces. Just as ‘ weight’ 
meant a great deal more than Newton himself knew when 
he first began to suspect what the moon's weight really meant, 
and as the idea of which the word was the index carried him 
far beyond his own meaning when he first used it, so Dr. Newman 
points out that moral professions often mean far more than those 
who make them know, and thus commit the soul to the larger 
meaning, not to the less, embarking those who use them on enter- 
prizes far beyond their immediate intention, nay, far beyond their 
immediate strength. In this way words express powers outside the 
speaker, powers which have, when he speaks, only just taken hold 
of him superficially, but which, being divine powers, strengthen and 
tighten their grasp, till they carry those who half carelessly used 
them whither they had no intention of going. ‘* We ever promise 
things greater than we master, and we wait on God to evable us 
to perform them. Our promising involves a prayer for light and 
strength.”{ In all these respects Dr. Newman's teaching in these 
sermons seems to us realist in the truest and most modern sense of 
the term,—in that sense in which modern science has taught us to 
understand the full depth of realism. And it is by virtue of this 
intellectual sympathy with the sincerest teaching of modern times, 
that Dr. Newman, applying the same spirit to moral and religious 
subjects, has exerted so great and so wholesome an influence on 
English theology. 

There is, however, as a matter of course, in one who has 
become a Roman Catholic, another side to Dr. Newman's teach- 
ing, by virtue of which he has separated himself from all 
which is sincerest and best in the intellectual teaching of the day. 
And the root of all his errors seems to us to be this, that he 
practically applics his theory that faith,—the act,—is a ‘ ven- 
ture,’ ie., that we are morally bound to do much of the con- 
sequences of which we are necessarily kept in the dark, to the 
intellectual side of faith, not simply to the act of trust, but to the 
belicf of creeds. Now here, as it seems to us, is the begianing of 
all sorts of insineerities. In action you may and must trast your- 
self to the highest motive which God puts into your heart, at a risk. 
But in intellectual belief there is no such thing legitimately as 
silencing a doubt. If you risk pain to do right, you do not play 
any tricks with yourself ; you know that you are incurring a risk 
of suffering, and prefer to do it for the sake of the motive. But 
to risk error, in or ler to believe right, is a contradiction in terms. 
You cannot believe right unless you open your mind fully to all 
the risks of error, and look your uncertainties, your insoluble diffi- 
culties, in the face as fully as your certainties. Dr. Newman s:ems 
to us to make v/edicuce the root, not only of moral and religious 
action, but of moral and religious thought. But in order to do 
so, he has to assume that we all have an intellectual authority 
over us as clear and articulate as the moral authority which speaks 
to our conscience. He speaks of dissent$ as necessarily sin, 
though not always conscious sin. He speaks of the right to differ 
from the Church as very much the same as the right ** todamu your- 
self”; he identifies the submission to Church authority with the 
submission to God's voice, and even makes the reliance on the sac- 
ranent of ordination a duty of the same order, and resting upon 
the same sort of foundation, as the duty of prayer. In other 
words, he sets out with a complicated Church organization as set 
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over the conscience in the same sense as God’s moral law, and 
assumes that a churchman may verify for himself the moral 
validity of apostolical succession just as truly as an ordi- 
nary soul may verify for itself the value of prayer, or as a 
chemist may verify for himself the significance and value of the 
laws of chemical affinity || All this network of assumptions strikes 
us as having its root in the notion that obedience is even more the 
root of our intellectual than of our moral life,—since Dr. Newman 
would not ask us to obey any moral command which does not 
appeal to our conscience, whereas he imposes on our intellects a 
ready-made ecclesiastical system of the most complex kind, which 
it is quite impossible for any rational being to accept as a whole 
without knowing that he is going on a mere probability or possi- 
bility,—and, as it seems to us, on a strong improbability. And in 
thus rooting the intellectual act of belief in obedience, he has 
done what his great intellect could never have done if it had 
once been imbued with any sympathy with the science of 
the day. No wonder that in the striking sermon on ‘ The 
Religion of the Age” (Vol. I.), he tells us at once that 
man can find out nothing about himself by studying the 
outward universe, and that he himself would think the religion 
of the age much better than it is, if it were less merely amiable, 
and had more of the zeal and fear which, in excess, give rise to 
bigotry and superstition than it has. The truth is that Dr. 
Newman has no sympathy at all with that latitudinarianism which 
arises from a genuinely scientific spirit of doubt carried into the 
region of ecclesiastical authority. He may be quite right in saying 
that the study of the material universe can never teach man his 
duty, but it can teach man his ignorance and the mistakes of 
intellectual theory to which his intellect is liable. It is the spirit 
of science much more than the spirit of selfishness and self-will 
that has made it impossible to the present age to accept the intel- 
lectual authority of any church organization. We know that in 
point of fact the principle of ‘* obedience ” to such authorities has 
led the intellect into all sorts of pitfalls. We know that we are 
on the track of physical laws which are inconsistent not only with 
the physical assumptions of Churches, but with the physical 
assumptions of many of the writers of revelation. We ought 
not to accept a mere intellectual guess out of obedience to 
anybody. Obedience is no duty except in relation to a moral 
claim. An intellectual conviction may come through obedience to 
a moral claim, but it cannot come from any act of intellectual 
obedience, for the words have no meaning. You may feel 
confident that a special authority on intellectual subjects is 
right, through having usually found him right, but you cannot 
obey him intellectually, you can only be convinced and persuaded 
by him. This assumption of Dr. Newman’s that obedience is at 
the root of our intellectual faith, seems to us what vitiates a 
wide vein of reasoning in his sermons, and what has led him 
into the Roman Church, where there is at least an authority with 
some intellectual prestige to obey. 

We have said nothing of the exquisite manner of these sermons, 
the manner of a mind at once tender and holy, at once loving and 
austere, at once real and dramatic, at once full of insight into 
human nature and full of the humility which springs from a 
higher source; but the following touching and musical passage 
will say more for Dr. Newman’s manner than any words of 
ours. It is from a sermon called ‘ Christ Manifested in Remem- 
brance ” :— 

“Let a person who trusts he is on the whole serving God acceptably 
look back upon his past life, and he will find how critical were moments 
and acts which at the time seemed the most indifferent: as, for instance, 
the school he was sent to as a child, the occasion of his falling in with 
those persons who have most benefited him, the accidents which deter- 
mined his calling or prospects, whatever they were. God's hand is ever 
over His own, and He leads them forward by a way they know not of. 
The utmost they can do is to believe, what they cannot see now, what 
they shall see hereafter; and as believing, to act together with God 
towards it. And hence perchance it is, that years that are past bear in 
retrospect so much of fragrance with them, though at the time perhaps 
we saw little in them to take pleasure in; or rather we did not, could 
not realize that we were receiving pleasure, though we received it. We 
received pleasure, because we were in the presence of God, but we knew 
it not; we knew not what we received ; we did not bring home to our- 
selves or reflect upon the pleasure we were receiving ; but afterwards, 
when enjoyment is past, reflection comes in. We feel at the time; we 
recognize and reason afterwards. Such, I say, is the sweetness and 
softness with which days long passed away fall upon the memory, and 
strike us. The most ordinary years, when we seemed to be living for 
nothing, these shine forth to us in their very regularity and orderly 
course. What was sameness at the time, is now stability : what was dull- 
ness, is now a soothing calm; what seemed unprofitable, has now its 
treasure in itself; what was but monotony, is now harmony; all is pleas- 
ing and comfortable, and we regard it all with affection.” 
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a 
A LIFE OF KING LEOPOLD.* 
Tis book will be of great value to the future historian, and wil} 
interest politicians even now, but for the general reader it lacks 
alike completeness and literary spirit. M. Théodore Juste has ob. 
tained many documents from the Belgian Court, but the papers have 
been selected with a trifle too much care, and his own work is at 
once stilted in tone and meagre in substance. Unimportant 
details, such as the names of places where the King slept, are 
given in profusion, while valuable matter, such, for instance, as 
the King’s opinion on the events of 1848, is carefully omitted, 
It was of course impossible that the special value of King 
Leopold to Europe, his position as the confidential adviser 
of Sovereigns, could be brought out till those with whom he 
corresponded had passed from the scene, but the needful reti- 
cence almost destroys the value of so fragmentary a biography. 
It is as the calm observer who heard everything, discerned every- 
thing, and commented on everything from a_ singularly 
separate point of view that King Leopold is interesting to 
Europe outside Belgium; and of these comments we get in 
this biography very few. There is scarcely a letter to a 
crowned head which is not purely formal, and hardly a 
comment on any event not directly interesting to Belgium. Even 
the letters inserted have, we suspect, been edited with the most 
anxious care lest anything should appear in them calculated to 
embarrass the present Government, and one reason at least for 
this care seems to us visible on the face of them. Leopold, we 
suspect, though we cannot clearly prove, never cordially liked the 
task which had fallen to him in the world, the secret government 
through constitutional forms of a minute and not very obedient 
State. His letters, such of them as are published, have an air 
almost of fretfulness, both with his throne and his people. He 
always complained that the constitution left him too little power, 
while throwing on him all real responsibility, and regarded the 
Belgians as people who did not thoroughly understand politics. 
He considered that the very life of his kingdom depended on 
successful external diplomacy, which no one could manage but 
himself; he evidently thought the best guarantee for Belgium was 
the friendship of France, which he secured, as he considered, by a 
marriage with a Princess of Orleans, but which might at any time 
give way ; and he dreaded any war, no matter where, lest it should 
end in the partition of Belgium, which from first to last appears to 
have been with him an ever present fear. It was to avoid even a pos- 
sibility of danger that he passed a new extradition law, and assured 
Louis Napoleon that refugees should not be allowed to attack him 
from Belgium, that her institutions were ‘* for home consumption.” 
The size and condition of the Army were with him cardina! points, 
and he was curiously impatient of anything approaching defiance 
in the tone of his Chambers towards other countries. In 1833, he 
writes to Louis Philippe that the ‘‘ Chamber has been at its usual 
fooleries,” and in 1844 sends this letter to General Goblet, his most 
trusted Envoy ; (all italics, &c., are his own) :— 
‘February 27, 1 1844, 

. . Constitutional government, especially in a small country, 


takes 1 a great deal of time, and causes sight to be lost of the questions which 
alone can secure to the country a political future. I have many a time 
believed that I saw you feeling more and more interest therein, and Iam 
very anxious that it should be so, for it is time to be seriously occupied 
with those questions; otherwise Belgium will find herself at the tat/of all 
other nations.” 

In 1845 he seems to have been perfectly tired out, and writes to 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs :— 

“The manufacture of woollen fabrics having only a market in the 
interior cannot be compared with the other manufactures in point of 
importance and profit. Parliamentary considerations deserve the 
greatest attention; but to have Chambers, it is necessary first to have a 
country, and Task how and wherewith to fill the void which the cessation 
of the Convention would produce. The evil would beso much the greater 
in that the country has on all these questions a way of being perfectly 
CHILDISH, submitting to no sort of privation. The Government has on this 
head ample experience ; and as for its liberty of action, or its hope of 
finding the country disposed to make any sacrifice whatever to reach an 
object, even with no remote probability, they would be the cruellest 
deceptions, for it would get nothing but the bitterest reproaches by way 
of recompense,” 


And in December of the same year :— 


“In Belgium, people are a little spoilt; they consider they ought 
always to obtain the very best conditions ; I have from this point of view 
spoilt the country, by obtaining for it, fifteen years ago, things which 
by itself alone it had not the slightest chance of getting. This habit 
becomes quite injurious when the Chamber shows it, and, I must repeat, 
it is necessary to make those gentry understand that, when in a matter 
of transaction the footing is one of reciprocity, the fact must be 
recognized.” 





* Life of King Leopold. By Thévdore Juste. Translated by R. Black. London: 
Sampson Low. 
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———— tit . 7 *. . . 
In 1846 he speaks even more distinctly to M. Nothomb, his Minister 


at Berlin :— 

« What is to seek for this country is a more robust national feeling, 
among the people, but is fecble aud fragmentary (und 
getheilt) among the higher classes. A large proportion of what remains 
to us of the nobility is very patriotic. Sound judgment also is not our 
prilliant quality. Incessantly one has to ask how such consequences 
could possibly be deduced from given premisses. Hitherto royalty has 
been the rock on which the } 
clusively rested ; after fifteen years many folks have not yet arrived at 
a notion of that. Perhaps royalty makes too little parade of its work ; 
on the other hand, the work is so much the more solid. ..... 


which exists 


It is wholly in accordance with this view that in 1848 Leopold 
told his people that if they wanted a Republic they could have 
one, but must express the want in a constitutional way, and 
that in the evening of life he regretted his refusal of the 
Grecian throne. Ile should, he is reported to have said, have 
been Emperor of Constantinople. He performed his duties as King 
admirably, but he was by nature a diplomatist, a cosmopolitan 
more interested in Europe than in Belgium, and he tired of the 
somewhat petty part he had to play, in a kingdom which seemed 
always to him less stable than to any one else. It isremarkable that 
the great Prussian Baron Stein considered the one vice of Leopold's 
character to be a kind of moral or rather political pusillanimity, 
and if we do not mistake M. ‘Theodore Juste, he also is inclined to 
deem him somewhat over-cautious. Our readers will not forget 
Charlotte Bronté’s powerful description of him as the most weary- 
looking man she had ever seen, and resigned weariness is the 
dominant expression in the very beautiful portrait prefixed to this 
volume. Ile was a Coburg, it must be remembered ; had an ex- 
tremely high notion of himself as statesman, as diplomatist, and, 
curiously enough, as soldier ; and had once seen clear before him 
the prospect of guiding the destinies of Great Britain. All this 
contributed to the melancholy which of late years was his most 
marked characteristic, a melancholy which had its root, we cannot 
but suspect, in ungratified ambition. If this view is correct, the 
barrenness of these letters is accounted for, as the revelation of 
such a feeling might have diminished Belgian regard for his family, 
but they are meagre in other respects, and their meagreness is 
the more remarkable because the King had seen and judged 
almost every statesman in Europe, and is believed to have owed 
much of the suecess he achieved to his acuteness in estimating 
individual character. Very little of this acuteness is visible in 
this work, which is, in fact, not a life of Leopold, but a collection 
of the few facts and documents which his family deem it as yet 
prudent to publish to the world. 

We must add a letter which has been published before, but 
which many readers have forgotten, and which has just now a new 
interest :— 

“QUEEN VICTORIA TO QUEEN MARY AMELIA. 
“**Osborne, September 10, 1846. 

“*MapaM,—lI have just received your Majesty’s letter of the 8th inst., 
and I hasten to thank you for it. You will remember, perhaps, what 
passed at Eu between the King and me. You know the importance I 
have ever attached to the maintenance of our cordial understanding, and 
the zeal with which I have laboured for it. You have heard, without 
doubt, that we refused to further the marriage between the Queen of 
Spain and our cousin Leopold (which the two queens [Queens Christina 
and Isabella] had earnestly desired), with the sole aim of not holding 
aloof from a course which would be more agreeable to the King, although 
we could not consider that course the best. You can easily understand, 
then, that the sudden announcement of this double marriage could not 
but cause us surprise and very lively regret. I ask pardon, madam, for 
addressing you on politics at this juncture, but I like to be able to tell 
myself that I have ever been sincere with you. Begging you to present 
my respects to the King, Iam, Madam, your Majesty's wholly devoted 
sister and friend, “Vicroria R.’” 





ANOTHER BOOK ON WATERLOO.* 
WE can with difficulty resist a doubt, after reading a volume like 
this, whether military history may not be made too clear. ‘The 
transactions described are in their very nature confused ; those 
concerned must be wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement 
in which illusion about what they do themselves, not to speak of 
the actions of others, is natural ; it is difficult for a critic after the 
event to separate clearly and yet keep running together the 
threads of his narrative—the actual progress of events, and that 
progress as it appeared, or ought to have appeared, to the princi- 
pal actors whose conduct is criticized. Yet in spite of all these 
difficulties Colonel Chesney manages to record the moves of the 
Waterloo campaign with all but the definiteness of the moves in a 
game of chess,—to which war is so inaptly compared ; but all the 
while he does not forget to keep before the imagination of his 
readers the shifting aspects of the conflict presented to the 
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great actors, and on which they based the various changes in 
their conduct. ‘The work is so perfectly done, we get to know so 
much more than we had a right to expect, that we begin to dis- 
trust its truth, though the suspicion must be acknowledged without 
reason when we watch the careful sifting of evidence by which the 
conclusions are arrived at. Colonel Chesney, it is true, and as he 
acknowledges, has had many helps—such as the work of Mr. 
IIooper, in which all the evidence is discussed and summed up, and 
to which he says he would be inclined to adhere if reduced to one 
book in studying the campaign. A very brief campaign, too, like 
that of Waterloo or Sadowa, appears to lend itself to more minute 
study than a protracted series of operations. But these considera- 
tions detract very little from Colonel Chesney’s merit in writing 
an original criticism confined mainly to the strategy of the cam- 
paign and the great controversies of fact and gencralship which 
have arisen. His conclusions are not new, but they have been 
thoroughly wrought out and verified by himself, and as he excels 
in lucidity of arrangement and expression, and is both earnest and 
eloquent, his critique is one which the student of the campaign 
could not overlook, and to which he will be surely attracted. 

It would be useless to follow Colonel Chesney point by point, or 
write an abridgment—even if we had space—of the story of the 
campaign. We propose merely to indicate what topics he has 
insisted upon, and exhibit in one or two cases the mode of treat- 
mentadopted, It should be well understood—especially in these 
days, when so much is said about the comparative rapidity of 
modern campaigning—that the campaign of Waterloo only lasted 
89 hours. Between 3 a.m. on the morning of the 15th of June, 
and 8 p.w. on the evening of the 18th, when the combined Anglo- 
Prussian charge had completed the death-stroke of the French 
Army, are comprised all the vital incidents of the campaign, — 
nothing that happened afterwards affecting the result, though 
there are some points of interest for the critic, and everything 
before that being only preparatory. And the events in this brief 
period are not many. On the 15th is the passage of the Belgian 
frontier by the French Army; on the afternoon of the 16th the 
battle of Ligny with the Prussians to the right of the invader’s 
line of advance by the high road to Brussels, and the engagement 
with the English at Quatre Bras on that road ; on the forenoon of 
the 17th, the retreat of the English to Waterloo, and of the 
Prussians on a parallel line to Wavre ; and on the afternoon of 
18th, the final battle. If we add to these the erratic conduct 
of a French corps under D’Erlon, which vibrated between 
Ligny and Quatre Bras while the engagements were in pro- 
gress without sharing in either, and the wanderings of 
Grouchy’s corps in ‘‘ pursuit” of the Prussians in the after- 
noon of the 17th and the day of the 18th, we have enu- 
merated all the great incidents of which a historian must take 
account. The campaign thus blocks itself out into half-a-dozen 
chapters, into which the criticism may be easily divided. The 
questions are—was Napoleon’s design in crossing the frontier well 
conceived and carried out? were the English and the Prussian Gene- 
rals surprised, and did they act with promptitude in the crisis ? 
did Napoleon waste time on the morning of the 16th before Ligny 
and Quarte Bras, and again on the following morning? who 
was responsible for D’Erlon and Grouchy’s wanderings? was time 
wasted on the morning of the great battle? what share had the 
Prussians in it ? and what errors were committed by the Generals 
in the actual conduct of the various battles or engagements ? 
Colonel Chesney supports what may now be treated as the ortho- 
dox answer to all these questions. Napoleon’s design was well 
conceived, and placed the Allies in great danger ; but it was delayed 
some precious hours in execution, the first all-important step 
being hardly finished on the evening of the 15th, instead of early 
in the forenoon, as the original intention was. On the other hand, 
the Allied Generals, though not surprised, knowing well enough 
that a concentration of the enemy was going forward, were some- 
what negligent in their preparations, distributing their troops too 
widely ; and Wellington, at least, was not fully roused on the 
15th so soon as he ought to have been. ‘The consequence was that 
Napoleon, in spite of his first delay, had the advantage of the posi- 
tion on the 16th; but he did lose valuable time that forenoon, 
fighting the battle of Ligny so late as to leave the Prussians an 
opportunity of safe retreat. D’Erlon’s wandering, again, was due 
to the mistake of a staff officer carrying an order; but a general 
like Napoleon should not have missed the opportunity of using the 
corps when it did appear on the battle-field. For Grouchy’s 
wanderings Napoleon is purely responsible. As to the battle of 
Waterloo, the whole meaning of Wellington’s stand was his con- 
fidence in the arrival of the Prussians; and the Prussians were 
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from the beginning, Napoleon very early detaching heavily so as ing the French according to a plan previously concerted, on 
to protect his own flank. Their delay in actually coming to blows which Wellington would now rely. The arrival of the Prussians 
was due not merely to the roads, but to a change in the disposition so near him compelled Napoleon to reduce first by 10,000, 
of the corps arranged with Wellington, so as to make their onset | increased afterwards to 16,000, men the force with which he had 
more decisive. Such is the aspect of Waterloo strategy which is to beat Wellington. At the crisis of the fourth and most 
becoming the accepted view. The final summing-up is that Wel- dangerous attack Napoleon was, perhaps, restrained by the 
lington and Blucher were in great peril at first through blame- | pressure of Blucher on his flank from following up a tempo- 
worthy neglect, but that their general plan of combination was sound, | rary advantage ; and soon after another Prussian corps appeared 
and was steadily carried out when Napoleon’s delaysby theevening of on Wellington’s left, relieving some troops which actually took 
the 16th had given them the ascendant. In other words, Napoleon’s | part in routing the last mad charge of the French Guards on the 
generalship was inferior—unequal to the occasion—though the British centre. By this time the Frencn defence of their flank was 
task he had undertaken, to beat two armies, each about equal to | overpowered, and while Prussians were united with the English 
his own in numbers, if somewhat inferior for the most part in the | in the grand attack before which the French Army went down, 
quality of the troops, was full of hazard at the best. The single | the Prussian column which had appeared on the flank was pour. 
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omission of the lectures is that of the tactics of the battles, which 
makes the whole view incomplete. The knowledge that there will 
be especial skill in the conduct of battles, either on his own side 
or the other, should be a main element in a general's calcula- 
tions ; and the judgment is partial if not given on the whole case, 
even where the critic, like Colonel Chesney, is careful to show 
his appreciation of the facts left out. 
The main object of the book is to correct, so far as Waterloo is 
concerned, those popular delusions as to military history which 
are very apt to grow up, and which Colonel Chesney shows to be 
very injurious. Nations in this way get wrong notions of what 
they can or cannot do, and act accordingly, to their own hurt. 
Here there are delusions both on the French and the English side 
to becorrected. French military writers propagate the fatal belief, 
whose evils all Europe feels, that France has always the capacity of 
producing troops and generals who, but for some contretemps of for- 
tune, or accident apart from generalship, would invariably suc- 
ceed ; and Waterloo especially has been a theme for their romance, 
Thiers being the grand offender. The exposure of Thiers is, 
perhaps, the best part of the present work. On all the great 
questions discussed it is shown that his statements are either pure 
invention or the reverse of the truth—the reverse of what he must 
have known to be the truth. In the affair of Quatre Bras, for 
instance, it is pointed out that the account of several written orders 
of Napoleon to Ney is quite incorrect, though Thiers must have 
had them before him. He prints verbatim the last order of all, 
which happens to answer his purpose, and only describes the 
others. This is proof of wi/ful misstatement, and is far from 
being the solitary instance; while the false insinuations and as- 
sumptions—the little touches by which the whole look of the 
picture is changed—are exposed with equal vigour. ‘To demon- 
strate the untrustworthiness of Thiers was a work worth doing, 
and Colonel Chesney has done it to perfection. Of course 
the delusion which Thiers nurses of the infallibility of Napo- 
leon’s generalship—so flattering to French vanity—is equally 
destroyed ; but we wish Colonel Chesney had had some- 
thing to say on what seems to us a still more subtle delusion, 
which may even be more injurious because supported by 
sober critics. ‘This is—that Napoleon in the Waterloo campaign 
was not the general he had been, and that otherwise he would have 
won. A hypothesis of this sort is put forward by Charras and 
Quinet, and must be quite as good a salve to French vanity as 
Thiers’s device of blaming Ney, and D’Erlon, and Grouchy for 
alleged disobedience of orders, or stupid neglect of opportunities 
which Napoleon was entitled to trust to their instinct to improve. 
Colonel Chesney, we fear, rather favours this hypothesis by 
dwelling on the errors of the Allies, though he avoids a discussion 
of what might have happened if Napoleon had not committed this 
and that mistake. 

The principal English delusion which Colonel Chesney assails is 
the notion that the Prussians counted for very little in the actual 
fighting at Waterloo, a notion which we should have thought 
dead and buried by this time, though Colonel Chesney brings 
forward evidence that he is not slaying the slain. Wellington's 
stand at Waterloo was only justified by his expectation of the 
Prussians, and, according to the arrangement, they would have 
been on the field early in the afternoon, when Wellington, as the | 
subsequent duration of the battle proved, would still have been 
holding out, though Napoleon had begun at the earliest possible 


| ing across the only line of retreat for the fugitives. The Prussian 
loss alone, 7,000 men, might show what real fighting they had. 
This account is something very different from the myth of the 
Prussians coming up at the last moment, and merely joining in the 
pursuit, and it may be hoped, will finally extinguish the school- 
book fables on the subject. Englishmen by their nature are perhaps 
not disposed to act on delusions flattering to their vanity ; there is 
a tendency the other way, as Colonel Chesney’s complaint of the 
| exaggeration of the Affghan disaster may prove ; but if the true 
story of Waterloo is not required to diminish over-confidence, it 
may furnish real lessons to a people whom marvels rather fail to 
impress. It is worth their while to know what Wellington did, 
though he did not beat a superior French army single-handed. To 
show the value of the truth another way—if the facts had been 
understood or remembered better, Sadowa would have been less 
surprising. ‘There are many evidences of the value of the Prus- 
sian system in the story of this campaign. We may congratulate 
Colonel Chesney on the strength and completeness of bis criticism 
on this branch of his subject. 





STRANGE WORK.* 

‘THERE are some novels which, without being written with a 
purpose, have a moral tone that is undoubtedly healthy: novels 
which, without resting their claim to notice upon their sensation- 
scenes, yet make—by the abundant introduction of quickly-follow- 
ing incidents—a certain concession to the weaker brethren who 
live upon the literature of excitement. They do not aspire to 
follow in the track of such works of art as Clarissa Harlowe and 
Le Lys daus la Vallée, yet they are not without some sketches of 
character outlined with care. They cannot boast the style of The 
Newcomes nor the style of Adam Bede, yet they are the productions 
of men who understand the language they write. ‘These books 
generally succeed. For really it is not essential that a story, to be 
successful, should be written in bad English. It need not imitate 
the manner of Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Some such a novel as that which we have briefly indicated lies 
before us in Strange Work. In writing it the author did not 
think only of the requirements of his art; he thought also of the 
requirements of a half-educated public, and of a dull librarian. 
He spread out into three volumes what might have been told in 
two; but he spared the critics a sense of weariness, and took care 
to polish his ‘‘ padding.” Doubtless he remembered that, as in a 
picture, the majority of observers care more for the flash of colour 
than for the correctness of design,—buzz round a Frith, and pass 
an Ingres unnoticed,—so in a novel the majority of readers prefer 
a startling incident to the best of quiet descriptions, and think 
the account of a conflagration far cleverer than a dissection of 
character. 

But it is not for the many who may like what is good, rather 
than for the few who must like it, that Mr. Archer has chiefly 
written. Into a carefully considered and, if we may be allowed 
the phrase, a well-knit story of English life in our own day, the 
author has introduced some sensible ‘‘asides,” some useful lessons, 
and one or two quict landscapes in words. In more than one 
place he has shown, by incidental remarks, his appreciation of the 
power of scenery over the thoughts of men; and has echoed in 
this sense—though perhaps unconsciously—tones that may be 
found in the poetry of Mr. Matthew Arnold and in the sermons 





moment. In actual fact, notwithstanding malarrangements at 
Wavre and the accidental fire which delayed Biilow for two hours, 
—for which Wellington at least was not responsible,—the first | 
Prussian corps was visible at St. Lambert on the French flank in | 
the interval after the second of the five grand attacks of which | 
the battle consisted. About this time the Prussian General was | 


informed by Wellington that the French were attacking the centre | Fomance-reader, 


and left of his army; and this information guided him in attack- ! 


of Mr. Brooke. 

We shall not attempt to epitomize Mr. Archer's narrative. His 
plot is quite sufficiently involved, and its various threads are amply 
interwoven. For, as we have hinted already, Strange Work is a 
novel of incident rather than a novel of character; and the inci- 
dents succeed each other too rapidly and, even to the practised 
too unexpectedly for them to be pronounced per- 





* Strange Work. ANovel. By Thomas Archer, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1363. 
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feetly natural. We know, of course, the old saying, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” So it is sometimes, but only once in a 
while. And we venture to think that Mr. Cyril Trent, the young 

arson, Whose strange work gives the title to Mr. Archer's volumes, 
hota through many more extraordinary adventures than usually 
fall to the lot of a well-disposed curate in a country town, or ina 
London suburb. It so happens that Mr. Trent—who was really 
the manliest and best of fellows—had secured the affection of 
Isabel Fermor before his adventures began, though he did not 
know it himself. But long before the end of the third volume he 
might have resorted, had it been necessary, to Othello’s way of 
wooing, and have been assured that his efforts would be successful, 
if the number and character of his hairbreadth ’scapes could have 
anything to do with the result :— 

“ She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them.” 

The fact that incident predominates overcharacter has not prevented 
the writer of this novel from bestowing pains upon his hero. Mr. 
Trent is not a brilliant talker, but he says very sensible things ; and 
what is better, he never shrinks from the work that lies before him,— 
strange work sometimes for a young divine, but always honest and 
manly. Not only does he say a fitting word, but he lends a 
helping hand, to the poor and the outcast in the times of their 
greatest need. He is very good, but he would not be called ‘‘a 
nice young man ;” his nature is too strong for that feeble epithet 
to be at all applicable. Mrs. Fermor, with her natural kind feel- 
ing, and not less natural anxiety, that her daughter shall marry 
some more distinguished being than a curate, is fairly drawn. 
The most incomplete sketch of character in the book is that of 

Isabel, who is eventually united to ‘Trent, in accordance with the 
wishes of a discriminating public, which believes, we suppose, 
that everything ends as happily in life as in its favourite fiction. 
Isabel is doubtless a pleasant young person, but she is quite devoid 
of individuality. ‘The description of Mr. Salter, the barrister’s 
clerk, is lively and facile. Very natural is the admiration he 
excites among the younger frequenters of the chambers, and very 
natural is the interest attaching to the problem of his place of 
residence. In this piece of his work it is evident that Mr. Archer 
has studied Dickens ; but not in the way of servile imitation. But 
probably the truest character in the book is that of the Reverend 
John Mumble, the self-appointed manager, secretary, and collector 
of the Zoar Refuge,—a penitentiary in an outlying district of 
London, Mr. Mumble was not a bad man by any means. He 
loved his neighbour, but he loved himself quite as well, and he had 
taken to philanthropy when congregations grew tired of his preach- 
ing. But his new vocation was not without its drawbacks, and 
the good man occasionally had cause to wish that there was some 
other ‘‘ door opened” for a labour of love, where there was ‘‘a 
fixed income, and a well-established reserve fund.” 

But we will not part from Mr. Archer’s novel with the neat but 
necessarily disagreeable portrait of Mr. Mumble as our last recol- 
lection of it. We have said that the author is at his best in quiet 
descriptions of scenery, and here is a specimen; the scene of the 
opening chapters :— 

_“The place [Bramble Lock] a quiet nook at the bend of a minor 
river, just between two shires; a place dreary enough in winter and 
lonely enough when the dykes that drain the low-lying fields are full to 
brawling with the heavy rains, and the grass land is all a sludge and 
ooze ; and the scrubby heads of the bare black pollards stand grimly up 
against the steel-grey sky, like mutes mourning for the summer, and the 
uplands are black and sodden in a hanging drift of mist, and only 
a few barges come by with the fires alight in their cabins and the 
dripping waterproofs that guard tho merchandise all full of pools, 
#3 are the hollows made in the clayey bank by the horse’s hoofs, 
a3 his driver urges him up the slippery path just by tho lock- 
gate, and lends a hand himself to get the quicker through on his 
wet journey. Very lonesome and dreary in winter, but light 
and fall of a fresh new-born beauty in this May time, when the silver 
dace are darting among the swaying weeds at the river brink, and the 
pastures are all a tender green, and the very pollards put out a few 
leaves of promise to welcome the birds, some of them large and strange 
in that secluded place, and the soaring clouds in the clear blue sky throw 
shifting shadows as they pass above the gently undulating hills, that 

. y P gently & 
change their hues as though they were alive again and breathed under 
the tender influence of this new birth.” 


Asa last word we might say that Mr. Archer has written a 
novel above the average, which ladies of leisure may ask for when 
women’s works pall upon them—when they are tired of the 
mechanism of Miss Amelia Edwards, and sick of the indecencies 
of Gardenhurst and Sorrow on the Sea. But Mr. Archer has done 
more than this: he has written a novel which men of the world 
may read without weariness. 
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The Quest of the Chief Good: Expository Lectures on the Book 
Ecclesiastes ; with a New Translation. By Samuel Cox, (Arthur Miall.) 
—This book makes a real and considerable addition to the stock of 
genuine Biblical knowledge. Mr. Cox brings to bear upon his subject 
an acute criticism, which is courageous without being destructive or 
wanting in reverence ; he does, in fact, for Ecclesiastes, on behalf of 
English readers, what has lately been done for the Psalms. He discusses 
in his introduction the questions of the authorship of the book, and of 
its aim. He follows what is now the generally received opinion of critics 
in attributing it to a date far later than that of Solomon. It is, he thinks, 
the composition of a rabbi of the time of the Captivity. His arguments 
against the Solomonic authorship are possibly pushed a little too far. 
Solomon, for instance, might have spoken of “being wiser than all that 
were before him in Jerusalem ” without being descended from a long line 
of kings. The translation, though founded to a great extent on tho results 
of German criticism, is in Mr. Cox's own words, and certainly overcomes 
the great difficulty of style with very fair success. Taken together with the 
exposition that follows it, it certainly presents much of the book in a very 
different aspect from that with which we have been hitherto familiar. For 
instance, the words “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days,” appear as “Cast thy bread upon the waters, and in 
process of time thou mayest find the good of it,” and explained not, as is 
usually done, of seed sown in flood-time from a boat, but thus :—“ In the 
East bread is commonly made in flat thin cakes, something like the slight 
Passover cakes of the Jews ; and one of the cakes flung in the stream, though 
it would float with the current for a time, would soon sink; and, once 
sunk, would yield no return. Our charity should be like that. We 
should do good, hoping for nothing again... . . And we shall find the 
good of it in the loftier, more generous temper which the habit of doing 
good breeds and confirms,” &. Again, the famous passage in tho last 
chapter, “‘ While the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the stars, be not 
darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain,” &c., is interpreted of a 
sudden storm in an Eastern city. The clouds return after the rain, in- 
stead of the fair weather that has been looked for; the keepers of the 
houses quake; the maids fly from the mill; the ladies cease to look out 
of the window ; the swallow, lover of storm, flies about joyously, but 
the song-birds are hushed; and the feasters lose their relish for the 
dainties of the almond, the locust, and the caperberry, &c. We have, 
not space to do justico to this book, and strongly recommond our readers 
to examine it for themselves. 

The Five Days’ Entertainments at Wentworth Grange. By Francis 
Turner Palgrave. (Macmillan.)—Weare a little disappointed with this 
book, which we opened in a most favourable mood, and which further com- 
mended itself to us by a most charming engraving on the frontispiece. 
That it will please the little people we very much doubt, though, indeed, 
they are critics whoso verdict it is not easy for their elders to anticipate. 
“T do not want a true story—about naughty boys,” said an intelligent 
young gentleman of four to the writer the other day, “ but a real funny 
story.” Mr. Palgrave is, perhaps, too didactic, and he is certainly not 
funny. Often, it is true, he will raise a smile on the lips of older readers, 
but it is by touches of wit or cynical humour which a child would not 
appreciate. He reminds us, from time to time, of Thackeray's the 
Rose and the Ring, and as a mover of laughter this was one of that 
writer's masterpieces, yet it was hardly a child's book. The humorous 
extravagance, for instance, of the prince speaking for three days appeals 
to experiences of weariness, of which children know nothing. Mr. Pal- 
grave, of course, is sure to put some good work into what he writes, and 
we do not miss it here. Some of the tales are old favourites, and do 
not lose their attraction in his hands. The illustrations are admirable. 

Gray's Elegy. With Ilustrations printed in colours. (Sampson 
Low.)—We can say but little in praiso of this volume, which is not a 
happy example of the method of printing in colours. It offends the 
nose, and does not often please the eye. In the copy before us many of 
the illustrations are utterly spoilt by the want of the ordinary pro- 
tection of tissue-paper. The “ivy-mantled tower,” for instance, seems 
to be in the middle of a snowstorm. We see that the “ Village 
Hampden” and “The Little Tyrant of his Fields ” appear in their usual 
form of two country lads. It is time that the illustrators ceased to 
copy from each other this ridiculous misreading. The little tyrant is, 
of course, an oppressive squireen. Some of the pictures are pleasing. 
The best we should say is that with the motto, ‘‘On some fond breast 
the parting soul relies.” There is also an interesting facsimile of 
Gray’s MS., a fair copy, written out for circulation among friends. 
““Stanzas wrote in a Country Churchyard,” is its reading of the title ? 

The Buried Cities of Etruria. By W. H. Davenport Adams. (Nelson.} 
—The compiler has taken considerable pains with this book, consulting 
the chief authorities on the subject, and not omitting to give the results 
of the latest researches. Altogether he has produced a fairly readable 
and useful volume. Tle overloads it indeed with sentiment, and he 
does not apparently possess the advantage of a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language. There are some annoying mistakes, for 
some of which the author is evidently responsible. It may be the 
printer's fault that we have “ J, puer, et strigilis Crispi ad Balnea defer,” 
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instead of J, puer, et strigiles Crispini ad Balnea defer ;” but the author 
alone must be credited with the statement that Celsus calls “a dry sweat ” 
sudatione assas, or with such strange remarks as that wool was the only 
material used for clothing at the time of the destruction of Pompeii, or 
that the Romans had very little of what “ we British ” call home life. 

Herr Virchow publishes a Lecture on Famine Fever (Williams and 
Norgate), which his knowledge of authorities and his own experience 
enable him to make very interesting. His moral is ‘fever is almost 
always preventible,’ his cry is for good government. And he cites the 
instance of the plague, the worst form of typhus, in Egypt, never 
known there “as long as a good police and a certain continuity of 
culture existed,” and now banished once more, since a “species of 
national government has again been established.” The translation is 
apparently not executed by an Englishman (it speaks, for instance, of the 
“bank” of Judges), and does not always make the author’s meaning 
very cloar. We may notice in the same connection of sanitary subjects 
a useful treatise on Water Analysis, by J. A. Wanklyn and E. T. 
Chapman (Triibner). 
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Edmonston (T.), The Young Shetlander, Life anc 
Epicure’s (The) Year Book, 1869, 12mo 
Fairy Tales, by Skimble Skamble, cr 8vo. 
Felix Holt, by George Eliot, er 8vo......... 
Gems of English Art of this Century, 4to .. 
Hammond (E. P.), Jesus and the Little Ones ... 





nm 
Newwnoas 




















Harless (C. A.), System of Christian Ethics, 8vo ... .(T. & T. Clark) 10 6 
Hawthorne (N.), Passages from the Note-Books of, 12mo (Smith & Elder) 1 6 
Howson (J. S.), The Metaphors of St. Paul, er 8vo.. Strahan) 3 6 
freneus and Hippolytus, the Writings of, vol 2, tra -(Clark) 10 6 
James (J.), The Spiritual Life, 12M0  .....cccccrcrssssssseesceseecesesesesesees vington) 5 0 
Journal of Philology, vol 1, 8vo . (Macmillan) 10 6 
Keble (J.), Sermons, Occasional and Parochial, 8V0........ccsccsssseesees see (Parker) 12 0 
Kelty (M. A.), Solace of @ Solitaire, Cr SVO scecscccesesesesseeserseseeeee (Triibner) 6 0 
Ker (J.), Sermons, Cr 8VO0.....ccccsccesescesceseses seseeeee(EGmonston & Douglas) 6 0 
Landels (W.), The Great Cloud of Witnesses, 12M0 .,......ccceeeeessseeeee (R.T.S.) 40 
Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands, illus. ed(Smith & Elder) 42 0 
Leigh (H. S.), Carols of Cockayne, royal 16M0 .,........sseeeeeeeee- ...(Hotten) 6 0 
Lemon (M.), Tinykin’s Transformations, cr 8vo y & Evans) 7 6 

(Macmillan) 4 0 


Macdonald (G.), England’s Antiphon, cr 8vo ..... 


Morris (A. J.), The Shepherd with his Lambs, 1émo sveeee(Miall) 3 0 




















Origen, the Writings of, vol 2, trans by Crombie, 8v0..........00 eececccsoccees (Clark) 10 6 
Pictures from English History, 4to .........0+ (Routledge) 5 0 
Plain Guide for County-Court Suitors, 12mo....... (Virtue) 26 
Pleasure Book of the Year, 4to ssi (Routledge) 5 0 
Postlethwaite (E.), Letters from Greece, 1867, 12m0,.......6. encipeieciennd (Hotten) 46 
Practitioner (The), A Journal of Therapeutics, Svo (Macmillan) 10 6 
Postlethwaite (E.), A Tour in Crete, 12mo .... ...(Hotten) 2 6 
Prinsep (H. T.), Code of Criminal Procedure ( a), TO 0 ...(Allen & Co.) 21 0 
Procter and Maclear’s Introduction to Book of Common Prayer ...(Macmillan) 2 
Queer Discourses on Queer Proverbs, royal 16mM0_ ......0+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 2 
Reade (Charles), The Cloister and the Hearth, cr 8vo .,....(Bradbury & Evans) 5 
Reade (Charles), Double Marriage, Cr 8V0.......+++seseesseeeeees (Bradbury & Evans) 4 
Scott's (Sir W.), Poetical Works, Roxburgh Edition, vol 12, 12mo (A. &C. Black) 3 
Steele (A.), Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, royal 8vo ........ .-(Allen & Co.) 21 


.. (Lockwood) 6 


‘Timbs (J.), Historical Ninepins, a Book of Curiosities, cr 8vo . 
-. (Strahan) 2 


Vaughan (C, J.), Plain Words on Christian Living, 12mo .... 













White (E.), Norwegian Stories, ed by Baring-Gould, 12mo. (Hayes) 3 
Wiseman (Cardinal), Daily Meditations, cr 8vo ..... . (Duffy) 7 
Wordsworth (C.), Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, &c., roy: ‘ - (Murray) 21 
Valentine (Mrs.), Sea Fights and Land Battles, cr 8VO .....0000 eesnneenven (Warne) 5 0 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES; 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 1s, [Ready this day. 


This day is published, No. XVIL, for DECEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price 1s, Conducted by EpMUND YATES. 
NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the’ 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, Canoeing 
down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabard to the sea. By 
Captain RicHARD F. BuRTON, F.R.G.S., &c., &e. {Just ready. 


The GREAT UNWASHED. By the Journeyman 


ENGINEER, Author of “Some Habits and Customs of the Working-Classes.” 
78 6d, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MAD: aNovel. By Georcz Manvitte Fenn, Author 
of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


ANNE HEREFORD. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs. Casner 


HOEY, 


The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By Witt1am Grrzerr, 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr, Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Arcuer. 


3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


es 


Marriage. 

HayYDON—FAIRBAIRN.—On the Ist inst., at St. Peter's Church, Leeds, by the Re 
Canon Woodford, Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain to her Majesty, assisted by a 
Rev. W. J. Wyon, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon, youngest son of the late Lt. 
Haydon, to Robina, younger daughter of the late Sir Peter Fairbairn, Knj hoger 
Woodsley House, Leeds, ee 








ee 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


(The names of New Constituencies and Members are in italics.) 
DERBYSHIRE, NORTH (2)—Lord G. H. Cavendish (L), of Ashford 
Hall, Derbyshire; age 58; ed. Eton and Cambridge; dep-lieut; and lieut-¢o} 
volunteers, &c.; has sat for North Derbyshire continuously since 1834.—Mr 4 P 
Arkwright (C); age 47; capt royal navy.—Mr Jackson late member, was a candidate 


DENBIGHSHIRE (2)—Sir W. Williams-Wynne (C); ago 48; og, 
Westminster and Oxford; was lieut in the Life Guards; lieut-col yeo.; mag. for 
four counties; has been member for this constituency since 1841,—Mr Morgan 
(L).—Col Biddulph (L), late member, was a candidate. 


SOMERSET, MID (2)—Mr R. Neville-Grenville (C); age 51; 4, 
Eton and Cambridge; dep-lieut and county mag.; was Lord of the Treasury 
1846 ; lieut-col yeo.; first elected for East Somerset 1865.—r R. H. Paget (0). 
age 36; ed. Sandaurst; entd. the army 1843; county mag.; major volunteer 
and capt yeo.; elected for East Somerset 1865.—The seats were contested by Mr 
Freemau and Mr Tagart, Liberals. 


SUFFOLK, EAST (2)—Hon John M. Henniker-Major (C); age 96. 
ed, Eton and Cambridge; dep-lieut for Suffolk; first elected 1866.—Mr PF, g 
Corrance (C):; age 48; was an officer in the Hussars; mag. for Suffolk; sat for 
East Suffolk for a few months in the late Parliament.—The seats were contested 
by Col 8. Adair and Mr 8S. Western, Liberals. 


SURREY, WEST (2)—Mr G. Cubitt (C), son of the late Mr Cubitt, 
builder, of London; age 40; ed. Cambridge; dep-lieut: first elected 1860.—Mr J, 
I. Briscoe (L); age 77; ed. Oxford; dep-lieut for Surrey; and mag. for Surrey 
and Middlesex; sat for Surrey 1830-32; for East Surrey 1832-35; for Westbury 
1837-41; first elected for West Surrey 1557.—A seats was contested by Mr P, 
Pennington, Liberal. 











| 
4 
) YORKSHIRE, EAST RIDING (2)—J/r C. Sykes (C); brother of Sir 


Tatton Sykes, of Sledmere; age 37; ed. Cambridge; dep-lieut; late member for 
| Beverley.—dlr W. 11. H. Broadley (C) ; age about 48; ed. Oxford: dep lieut and county 
mag.; capt yeo.—The unsuccessful candidate was Lieut-Col Haworth (L). 
YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING, MID (2)—Mr E. Beckett Deni- 

son (C); Q.C.; age 52; ed. Eton and Cambridge ; county mag.—Mr Joshua Fielden 
(C), son of Mr John Fielden, merchant and manufacturer, Todmorden, and MP. for 
| Oldham 1832-7 and 41-47. 
| ‘ , YEO TTATTIVEPCITIPE]G 
| EDINBURGH and ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITIES (1)- 
| Dr Lyon Playfair (L); born in Bengal; age 4%; ed, at St. Andrew's D.D. ; studied 
chemistry at Glasgow, Geissen, &c.—The opponent of Dr Playfair was Mr A. ¢, 
| Swinton, Conservative, a member of the bar of Scotland, and professor of the 
| University. 
| GLASGOW and ABERDEEN UNIVERSITIES (1)—The con- 
test hetween Mr Moncreiff and Mr Gordon will not be decided till Monday. The 
latest return gives equal numbers (1397) as polled for each candidate, 


ORKNEY and SHETLAND (1)—The exact result of the poll is not 
known at the time we go to press; but there seems no reason to doubt that Mr 
Dundas (L), is 200 votes in advance of Mr Riddle (C). 


| WICK DISTRICT (1)—Mr G. Loch (L), Uppat, Satherlandshire, 
son of the late Mr Loch, M.P., age 57; ed. Charter House; called to the Bar 
1847; magistrate for Lancashire, and dep-lieut and magistrate for Sutherland- 
shire; capt yeo.—Mr Loch displaced the well known Mr 8. Laing.—Mr Lockyer 
also was a candidate, 


| ‘ 

CORK (2)—Mr McCarthy Downing (L); solicitor of Skibbereen; a 
well known adherent of the “popular party."—Mr A. H. Smith Barry (L) ; age 
25; ed. Eton and Oxford; dep-lieut and county mag.; lieut of yeo. cav.; first 
elected 1867, in the room of Mr G. R. Barry.—The seats were contested by Hon 
} R. Boyle, cousin of the Earl of Cork, by Mr Power, and Mr Vincent Scully. 


| MEATH (2)—Mr M. E. Corbally (L); age 71; ed. Oscott Catholic 
Coll; vice-lieut of Meath; was high sheriff 1838: has sat for Meath continuously 
since 1842.—Mr E. MacEvoy (L); age 42; ed. Bath and Cambridge: was in the 
Dragoon Guards; county mag.; first elected 1855.—The unsuccessful candidate 
was Mr J. T. Hinds, also a Liberal. 
SLIGO COUNTY (2)—Mr D. M. O' Conor (L), younger brother of The 
| O'Conor Don; ed, London University; 2 member of the English Bar.—Sir R. G. 
Booth, Bart (C); age 63; ed. Westminster and Cambridge: dep-lieut and county 
mag.; first elected 1350.—Col Cooper (C), late member, was a candidate. 








ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Mr Melly’s age, which was by a slip of pen 
or press given as 30, should have been 3s. 
WAREHAM.—A vacancy has already been created in this borough by 
the sudden death of the member, Mr Caleraft. 
WESTMORELAND.—Ear! Bective’s name should not have been in italic. 


The following particulars which we omitted to give have been 
courteously supplied :— 

AYRSHIRE, NORTH—Mr Finnie; age about 40; ed. Cambridge; 9 
barrister ; county mag. 

| BARNSTAPLE—Capt Williams, late R.N. (C); age 34; son of Sir W. 

| Williams, Bart., of Tregullow, and brother of the member for Truro, 

| CORNWALL, WEST—Mr Pendarves- Vivian (whose age, &c., we gave) 

is managing partner of the firm of Vivian and Son, Glamorgaushire, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE—Mr Orr-Ewing; age about 50; dep-lieut and 
| county mag. 

ESSEX, SOUTH—Mr Johnston's name is incorrectly spelled with a 
final e¢. His address is “ Woodford, Essex.” 

GLASGOW—Mr Anderson; merchant; age about 50; ed. Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews. i 
NORFOLK, NORTH-EAST (2)—We last week gave Sir H. Stracey’s 

| name as that of one of the successful candidates. We were in error; the BUC 

cessful candidate was Sir E. iI, K. Lacon, Bart (C): age 61; ed. Eton and Cam- 
bridge; dep-lieut and county mag.; lieut-col militia; major volunteers ; sat for 
| Great Yarmouth 1852-57, and 1859-68 ; 

| PENRYN AND FALMOUTH—Mr Fowler; age 40; ed. University 

| Coll, London.—Mr Eastwick; age 54; ed. Charter House and Oxford; joined the 

Bombay Army 1836. : 

| ST. IVES—Mr Magniae was ed. at Eton and Cambridge ; is a dep-lieut 

and county mag. 

| STALEYBRIDGE—We are informed that an addition to our paragraph 

under the head of Staleybridge, which was forwarded to us and published last 

week, is not correct. Our correspondent who sent that item and others, for which 

j we are much indebted to him, has, iu this respect, fallen into error. 
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HATCHARDS, BOOKSELLERS, &c., 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





A large Selection of New Works of every kind, including— 
RELIGIOUS AND STANDARD W ORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY. 
A Choice Selection in Morocco and Calf Bindings. 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE AND STORY BOOKS. 

BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES. 
Bookbinding in every style. 

ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. Orders by post promptly executed. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Nearly ready, 2 Cheap Edition, correct «land much enlarged, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
THOUGHTS on PREACHING. By the Rev. Daniel 
Moore, M.A. 
Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo. 


A PLEA for the AUTHORIZED VERSION of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, in answer to the Dean of Canterbury. By the Rev. S. C. 
MALAN, M.A. 


FOR SUNDAY FAMILY READING. 
Just published, in feap., large type, 23 6d, 
1. SHORT LECTURES on the SUNDAY GOSPELS 
(Advent to Easter). Ry the Rev. A. OXENDEN, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, &c. 
Also, by the same Author.—Just published, Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
2. DECISION. Contents:—Is this Book for Me ?—Deci- 
sion: whet is meant by it—The Necessity of Decision.—Instances of Decision. 
—Hindrances to Decision.—Religious Growth.—The Advantages of Decision.— 
Means of promoting Decision.—Further Means of promoting Decision.—Parting 
Worts. 
. PRAYERS for PRIVATE USE. 32nd Thousand, 
18mo, cloth, Is. 
. SERMONS onthe CHRISTIAN LIFE. 12th Thousand, 
feap. cloth, 2s. 
GOD’S MESSAGE to the POOR. Being Eleven Plain 
Sermons. 14th Thousand, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. ‘7th Thousand, 
18mo, cloth, 
. The LORD'S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 26th 
Thousand, 18mo, cloth, Is. 
FERVENT PRAYER. 25th Thous., 18mo, cloth, ls 6d. 
. A PLAIN HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


6th Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 









P © 


OO 2 ® a 


Just pubiishod, in crown 8vo, cloth extra 6s. 

SWEET VIOLET, and other Stories. ow Christiana Fraser- 
TYTLER. With 6 full- -page Illustrations by M. 

A. F. TYTLER’S WORKS.—J ust aaa d, _— and Cheaper Editions, 

1. LELIA; or, the Island. 

2. LELIA in ENGLAND. With 3 Illustrations, 

3. LELIA at HOME. 3s 6d each. 

4. MARY and FLORENCE. PartI. } 

5. MARY and FLORENCE. Part II. With 3 Illustra- 
tions, 4s 6d, 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings are especially valuable for 
their religious spirit. The perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from 
juvenile life, show power which might be more ambitiously displayed, but it can- 
not be better bestowed.”"—Quarlerly Review. 

Just published, in feap. 8vo, with 3 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

GRANDMAMMA. By Emma Davenport, Author of ‘‘ Live 

Toys,” * Happy Holidays,” &e. 

Just published, New and Cheaper Editions of 

The FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs.Sherwood. 3 vols., 

feap. Svo, each 3s 64. 

Nearly ready, in demy 16mo, fancy cloth, 3s 6d. 

HOLLY BERRIES; or, Double Acrostics from the Poets. 

Edited by A. P, A. 








Just published, the First Edition of 25,000, 

1, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. The Sequel to the 
“Peep of Day.” 18mo, cloth, with 63 Illustrations, 2s 6d. 

By the same Author.—Just published, New Edition, corrected, 

2. STREAKS of LIGHT; or, Fifty-two Facts from the 
Bible, for the Fifty-two Sundays of the Year, 11th Thousand. 52 Illustrations, 
18mo, 3. 

Just published, New Edition of 45,000 copies, 

3. The PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of the Earliest Reli- 
gious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. 269th Thousand, 
Ulustrated, Antique cloth, 2s; Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 1s 2d. (Annual sale 
nearly 25,000 copies.) 

Just published, New Edition, corrected —GEOGRAPHY for CHILDREN, 

4. WEAR HOME;; or, the Countries of Europe described to 

hildren. With Anecdotes. 5ist Thousand, Illustrated, feap. cloth, 5s. 

5. FAR OFF, Part I.; or Asiadescribed. With Anecdotes. 
29th Thousand, Illustrated, feap. cloth, 4s 6d. 

6. FAR OFF, Part II.; or, Australia, Africa, and America 


described. With Anecdovies, 21st Thousand, Illustrated, feap. cloth, 4s 6d. 


TALES ILLUSTRATIVE of the BEATITUDES. By Mrs. 

HAnrier Power, Author of “ Beatrice Langton,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“Mrs. Harriet Power is an old-established favourite. On this occasion she has 
written eight stories full of incident. They admirably illustrate human character, 
and enforce the blessedness of the peculiar graces of meckness, purity, peace- 
making, humility, mercy, and forgiveness."—Press. 
Just publishe d, New and Cheaper Edition. 
MIRIAM: a Jewish Tale. By Charlotte Anley. llth 

Edition, with Portrait, feap., 48 6d. 
EARLSWOOD: a Tale for tne Times. By Charlotte 

ANLEY. 2nd Thousand, feap., cloth, 

“A pleasing and gracefully written tale, oo the process by which persons 
of piety are sometimes perverted to Romish error."—English Review. 
CONSTANCE and EDITH; or, Incidents of Home Life. 

By a CLERGYMAN’S Wire. Feap., Cloth, 2s 6d. 

The TWIN PUPILS; or, Education at Home. A Tale 


addressed to the Young. By ANN THOMSON GRAY. Feap., cloth, 5s. 


HATCHARDS, Publishers and Booksellers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 





On Wednesday, the 16th inst. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE 
IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
From 1848 to 1861. 


Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


In a handsome yolume, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 
Two Guineas. 

The Tlustrations have been selected by the Royal permission, from the Private 
Collection of her Majesty, whe has been graciously pleased to place them at the 
disposal of the Publishers, for the purposes of this volume. 

They comprise Scenes and Incidents in the Life of the Queen and the Prince 
Consort in the Highlands, engraved on steel, from Pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
R.A., Carl Haag, and other artists; two Interior Views of Balmors! in Chromolitho- 
graphy, and upwards of Fifty highly finished Engravings on Wood of Scenery, 
Places, and Persons mentioned in the work. 

The Queen has also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Fac-Similes 
of Sketches by Her Majesty. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Mr. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, Vol. L, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d, 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
To be completed in Four Volumes, 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





POSTHUMOUS WORK by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 5s. 
PASSAGES FROM THE AMERICAN NOTE- 
BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
A Cheaper Edition, in feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s 6d. [Ready this day. 


Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Edition of this Work is the only one published by 
arrangement with the Proprietors of the American Copyright. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CoO. 


NEW UNIFORM and STANDARD EDITION of 
MR THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each, Now ready. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 


Mrs. PERKINS’S BALL. The KICKLEBURYS on _ the 
Dr. BIRCH. RHINE. 
OUR STREET. The ROSE and the RING. 
Complete in One Volume, with 74 Illustrations by the Author. 
*.* This Volume also clegantly bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, suitable for a 
Christmas Present, price 9s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CoO. 

















Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 6s, 
MINOR CHORDS, and other Poems. By Sophia May 
EcKLEY. 
— London: BELL and DALpY. 





Now ready, feap. 8v0, 5s. 


CASSANDRA, and other Poems. 


BADDELEY. 


By R. Whieldon 


London: Bett and DALDY. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
The NINE DAYS’ QUEEN. A Dramatic Poem. By Mrs. 
FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, Author of “ Claudia.” 
London: BELL and DALpy. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—READY THIS DAY. 
LATER TALES (1867, 1868). By Hans Christian 


ANDERSEN, Translated by AvGuSTA PLEsSNeR and H. WAr»d, With Ilustra- 
tions by A, W. Cooper and other Artists. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAYS REMEMBRANCES. By J. H. 
Ewin, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream,” &c, Llustrated by Pasquier and Wolf. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 





In a few days. 
FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By Gwynfryn. 
Nustrated by F. W. Keyl. Crown Svo, 4s. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with gilt edges, 20 Illustrations, price 5x. 


AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for YOUNG 


PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. ALFrep GATTY, Author of “ Parables from Nature.” 


‘+ Aunt Judy's’ Christmas volume merits more than a passing word of praise. It 
is a delightful collection of stories, five of them by one of the best story-tellers, 
Hans Christian Andersen, several capital papers by the editor, Mrs, Alfred Gatty, 
anda variety of good fare suflicient to satisfy the most voracious appetite. To 
crown all, there are twenty full-page illustrations by well-known artists, By the 
way ‘Aunt Judy's Magazine’ is the prettiest, and we think the best, periodical pub- 
ished for children. The stories, the letter-press, the illustrations, are all alike 
admirable. Moreover,‘ Aunt Judy’ keeps a ‘cot,’ full of all kinds of good things, 
and what child is there who will not like a peep at its contents’ The magazine 
appears moutbly, and a new volume commenced last month.”—JDai/y News, Dec. 2, 
1568, 
London: Bett and DALpY, 


NTERIOR of the GLOBE 1 HEA’ r RE.—CAT HEDRAL, 
MELBOURNE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains: 
—Interior View of the New Theatre, Newcastle street—View of St. Patrick's (R.C,) 
Cathedral, Melbourne—On the Railways’ Regulation Act—Lighthouse Building— 
Pere la Chaise, Paris—Historical Notes on Land—The Meteor Showers—The Study 
of Art—and other papers—with all the news.—l York street, Covent Garden, and 
Newsmen. 
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NEW BOOKS.—THIS DAY. 
LEOPOLD the FIRST, KING of the BELGIANS. 


With Notes and Memoirs of Conte mporary Events and Persons from authentic 
and unpublished Documents. By THEODORE JUST! Translated under the 
Provisions of the International Copyright Act, by Rogvert BLAck, A.M. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits, 28s. 


A MEMOIR of JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, the 
NATURALIST: including his Romantic Adventures in the B eo of 
America, correspondence with celebrated Europeans, &c. Edited, from 
Material supplied by his Widow, by Ropert BUCHANAN. Svo, with Portrait, 
price 15s, 

THE LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. By an Op 
SAILOR. 3 vols. post Svo, 

OVER HEAD and EARS: a Love Story. 
COOK. 3 vols. 

A FIGHT for LIFE. 
post 8vo, 243, 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. BURRITT’S 
WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its GREEN BORDERLAND. [cap 
cloth, 6s, 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. BLACK- 
BURN’'S TRAVELLING IN SPAIN in the PRESENT DAY. With New Map 
and Arrangemeut of Routes, &e. 6s, 








By Durron 


By Moy Tuomas. 3 vols. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Crown buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESEN TS AND PRIZES. 


The Second Edition of the DECEMBER CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES 
of RECENT BOOKS, withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY for Sale, is 
now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

This Catalogue contains the names of more than One Thousand Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices, with a large and varied 
Selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco and other Ornamental Bind- 
ings, for Christmas, Birthday, and Wedding Presents and School Prizes. 











MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











NEW EDITION of SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK on the ROMANTIC and 
CHANGEFUL FORTUNES of GREAT FAMILIES. 
At Christmas will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 

HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 

BurKE, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omissionof 
irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting Narra 
tives in fuller exemplification of the main pees of the work, viz., to record the 
memorable changes of fortune of our Great Houses 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
yyopeen IRELAND: its Vital Questions, Secret Societies, 
A and Government. By an ULSTERMAN. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. Svo, price 24s, cloth, 
ISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hernricu Ewa xp, Professor of 
the University of Gittengen. Translated from the German. Edited, with a 
Preface, by Russell Martineau, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
College, London. Second Edition (in 2 vols.), revised and continued to the time of 
Samucl. 
*,* The Continuation, comprising the period from the Death of Moses, will be 
published as a Second Volume, price 9s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 


P URE CLARETS—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importati oni— 
Prices per dozen :— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX. .........00000 24s. FINE BORDEAUX ......0cceccrccecceve 363. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 






















CLARETS... .18s to 108s, |] SHERRIES .........- 
CHAMPAGNE 3 to Sts.| PORTS ... 
BOCES  .cccccssesee ».268 to S48, | SAUTERNE «248 to 120s. 





COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old lines ur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards strect, Portman square, London, W. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN SHIRTS. 
YODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 
W combine all the recent improvements, Measure forms, prices, and printed 
particulars gratis and post free, 
RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. Martin’s lane, Charing Cross. 
Established 60 years. On est Frangais. 





for LADLES 7 

Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. Ladies* , 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 guineas; | Cebin Furniture, &c., will be 

Middle School, 40 guineas; Elementary School, 30 

guineas per annum. Payment reckoned from entrance. 
Governess-Students received, ¢ vertitic ates granted. 

For prospectuses, with list of rey. patrons and lady 

patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, L udy Principal, at 

the College, 


<IXT rp ENTH ANNUAL WINTER | and SON, Upholsterers, 31 
N EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by | Oxford street, W.—Factory, 





with prices of 1,000 articles 





Illustrated PRICED L 
Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, | and SON, sole proprietors of the ¢ 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION ( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— | 


PICKLES, 
—E. LAZENBY 
rated Rece I 
auces, and Condi- 


LAZEN BY and SON'S 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENT: 






ISTS of Overland Trunks, 








forwarded on application | and Manufacturers of the Pickles, § 


to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to | ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 


JEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BE D-. | close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
> ROOMFURNITURE.—An Illustrated Ca 4 ye 


” the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
mag » Genuine rticles are respectf informed that 
3ED-ROO} rt RNI-. | the Genuine Articles are re pectfully informed . 

ot BEDS ‘ they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 





s e | 108 application t ILMER b > > 
TURE, sent (free by post) on — on to F “| Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 





32 Berners street, 
34 and 35 Charles street, 


square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 








BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is now OPEN — 
at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from hailf- | 
past Nine till half-past Five o'clock. | 

Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d, 


M ISS EMILY FAITHFULL 
) will LECTURE on the CLAIMS of WOMEN, 
on Thursday evening, December 10, in the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover square, at 8 o'clock precisely. 
Stalls, 5s; reserved seats, 2s 6d; admission, Is. 

Tickets to be obtained of Mr. Fish, at the Hanover- | 
square Rooms, and at the Victoria Press, Princes street, 
Hanover square. 


LFRACOMBE. 








HOTEL.—WINTER | TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, 


attendance, 2} guineas per we 
Address Mr. BOHN, ILFRACOMBE, North Devon. 


Y EWING MACHINES. 
Re W. F. THOMAS and CO. 


QIELD'S PURE 





in England, and ever since 1846 have maint: 


and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from | 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, | 
£4 4s, | 
For family use they are unrivalled. Al! lock stitch. | ’ . . 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of YAUCE.—LEA 
work sent free by post. w The 
CHEAPSIDE, . & REGENT C .- CUS, OXFORD Connoisseurs 
sET, LONDON, appetite and aids digestion, 


HEAL and ‘SON, Torrennam Cot RT ROAD, W. 
RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — | 4 ‘ee the 


See name on each 









IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, re ady fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply < . 
orders at the shortest notice. a . M R S. 5. A. 
Manufactory 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court r eal, a0 ndon, W. ee RESTORE 

will RESTORE Gr 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. | ant organ, and is at the same time, from numerous 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes all dandriff, 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
, Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


HEAL and SON, Torr TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


NRAGRANT 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 


SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 

7 : = | fumed. This beautiful artic 
s ac 15 oT » Firs . anc > te, 3 r - “ - 
These Machines were the First Made and Pesmtel purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
: Wis ace “i ate lient action of which is well known, 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing | pocommended for children and invalids, 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


and PERRINS.| 
“ wi MRCESTERSHIRE,” 
‘The only Good Sauce.” 


Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, PALE 
Names of LE 
bottles and labels, 
HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of | 4 conts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
bolt db by all De: ler rs in Sauces throughout the World. 


WORLD'S 


DENMAN’S GREEK WIN ES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


H+8Y EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 

The admirers of this eclebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle be ars 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby,’ 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
— - — | from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
S O A P.—| a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 





Lasting fragrance guaran- is poem 


SEASON.—Warm and comfortable rooms, with a | teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
south aspect, bed, with board in public rooms and | gee that J.C, and J. FIELD is on each tablet, D®: NE F OR D’s FLUID M AG) NE ESTA. A. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S The 


Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
“*“SPERMACETI ” | ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children,jand Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
and it is especially | street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


le is a combination of the 





tablet and label. $2. $$ 
gee '"OpBLEVEBR’O TE tL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL, AFFECTIONS, ce. 


OIL 


yronounced by row > 
it Improves the O D LIVER 
FOR DEB IL ITY. 
Oo D ¥ IVER OTL 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
A and PERRINS on all | Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness nore 
been received from the foltowing eminent physician 
Professor ‘Taylor, M. + Bue -, 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C. "L. 
Dr, Edwiu Payne, MD. L nO. E, Nt R.C.S., &e., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and Co., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 53; 


R or DRESSING | ao ge its. 
ey or Faded Hair to its 
——_ ‘PHOUSANDS and TENS of “THOU- 


SANDS DIE of DISEASE produ ved in the first 
instance by neglect. The stomac h is the most import- 





ALLEN’S | 





causes, most frequently disordered, and thus begins 
more than half the ailments and troubles to which 
humanity is subjected; it is, therefore, most important 
to pay constant attention to the state of the stomach 
and bowels; and there is no medicine has such deserved 

| repute as PARR’S LIFE PILLS, for preserving regu- 
larity, and, consequently, ensuring long life. 
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H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
o 


Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 


Europe. _ (114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
LONDON 492 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—L0 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 
Messrs, NICOLL'S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN. 















£2. 4, s ad £ 8. a. 
: ess Co: 212 6 3 0..313 ¢6 

Evening Dress Ce tS ... 212 eee ) 
Surtout Frock ditto. 3.3 0.4. 6. 4 4 0 
Morning Coats ....++ 220..212 6..3 3 0 
TTLOUSETS  seseveeeeeeee ct €n8t €¢ €.. £36 

NG GENTLEMEN. 

£s. a. £s. da. £ s. d, 
Highland Costume ...... $30.5 59.8 6 9 
Knickerbocker Dress... 1 1 0... 2 2 0..3 3 0 
sailor's DresS ....eceeeees 560..115 0..2 2 0 
Jacket, Vest, and 
, = Eee 22 0..212 6..3 3 ¥ 


For LAbtes, 
£ad4 Ba & £ a. 4. 
3: 6 0 


11 ¢6..2 2 0 





Riding Habits ..... 
Pantalon de Cha 
Travelling Suit, Jacket, 





Vest, and Skirt ...... 212 6..3 3 0..4 4 0 
New Registered Cloak 2 5 0...212 6...217 0 
110 woe 


Waterproof Tweed Cloaks... 
SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for GENTLEMEN, 
Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42 
52s 6d, and 638; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s. 
SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for B 
Frieze Cloths, 4 years of 5 y 
yrs., 18s 64—10 yrs 
16 yrs., 24s 6d; M 
4 years of age, 6d—6 yrs., 2 
10 yrs., 288 6d—12 yrs., 30s 6—L4 yr 
44s 6d. 
SPECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES. 
L'Eléganté, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, and other suitable Woollen Fabries, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior fnish as is so 
well known in their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen, 
In each Department garments are kept for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure ut a few hours’ 













8 yrs., 26s Gd— 
6d—16 yrs., 






notice. 
I. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


N OURNING for FAMILIES. — 
} Messrs. JAY have always at command experi 
enced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as travellers, 
so that, in the event of immediate mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the kingdom on receipt 
of letter or telegram, without any expense to the pur- 
chaser. All articles are marked in plain figures, and 
charges are the same as if the goods were bought for 
Teady money at the warehouse in Regent street. 
AY'S. 





WWLACK VELVETEEN DRESSES.— 

Made from Silk Velvet Paris Models.—Black 
Velveteens finished for Messrs. JAY have a special 
brilliancy of colour, and when made up have almost the 
same effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third the 
cost. These Black Velveteens are also cut from the 
piece by the yard in any required length. 

rs. 


RENCH PATTERNS VELVET 

MANTLES.—Ladies returning to town who have 

not yet bought their Promenade and Carriage Winter 

Mantles will find some great bargains at Messrs, 

JAY'S. These Mantles, though purchased at Messrs, 

Worth and Bobergh’s and other eminent houses, are 

nevertheless now sold at a reduction of from 5 to 10 
guineas less than the cost price in Paris. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 247, 249, 
and 251 Regent street. 


PPUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Last two weeks of the company performing previous 
to the Christmas holidays On Monday, and during the 
week, a New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING 0’ SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Nove! 
of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew 
Halliday, Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, 
E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J. 
Irving, J. Rouse, G. Cumming, W. M'Intyre, 
F. Charles, and W. C. Temple; Misses Heath, 
Edith Stuart, F, Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews. 
Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music by 
W. ©. Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whole produced 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Preceded 
by a New and Original Farce entitled BORROWED 
PLUMES. The performance to conclude with a 
GRAND BALLET OF ACTION, entitled BEDA, 
arranged by Mr. John Cormack, with New and Original 
Music, by W. C. Levey. Principal Dancers—Malle. 
fourneur, Miss Grosvenor, Mr. Charles Lauri, and a 
numerous Corps de Ballet, and 200 Auxiliaries. Doors 
open at half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. 
Box office open from 10 till 5 daily, 


A EARTHQUAKE in ENGLAND. — 
4d NEW LECTURE by J. L. KING, Esq., “On 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes,” Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday, 2 and 7.30,—Professor Pepper's Lecture 
ou “The Solar Eclipse seen in India,” Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, 2 and 7.30.—New Electric Organ, 
tlaily, at 2 and 7.30, by Herr Schalkenbach.—* La Belle 
France and the Maid of Orleans,” daily, at 4 and 9, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote.—An Old German Story, of 
alleged spiritual visitations, entitled, “The Spectre 
3arber,” with marvellous effects—At the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


\ A N D L E S. 
ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 

Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 

From One Shilling per Ib, upwards, 




















MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years, 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to 1.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN E’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—#£lectro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cructs, &e, 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tex Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Pronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S—as Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 63s, 











DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms titted complete, 
DEANE’ S—Fenilers and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Lron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Resgister Stoves, improved London- 
mide Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English, 
DEANE’ S-—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Turvery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE’ S—llorticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &, 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material, 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
| Rep gers tad LL WIHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Svld in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WILISKY, 
: BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
wi Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
V.C, 


MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table 
Bottles and Cases included, Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 
of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 

(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London, 


rPUE 


theo of the excellent vintage of 





1865, at 12s, per doz.; £5 10s, per half hhd.; or 
£10 per hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, 
free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to 
improve by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 
Holborn hill, and 145, New Bond strect, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

LARET on DRAUGHT, of the ex- 
cellent vintage of 1865, at 5s per gallon, in four- 
gallon casks, each complete with tap and vyent-peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H, B, FEARON and 
SON, #4 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
HEAL and SON'S 
4 IDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
From 23s to six guineas ; also 
YNOOSE-DOWN QUILTS. 
of From 10s to 48s, 
Lists of prices and sizes sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Engiish and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Snow Rooms.—Broad street, Bir- 
mingham.—Established 1807. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

The slightest indisposition, to prevent it rapidly 
running from bad to worse, demands attention before 
the winter fairly sets in. A few doses of these thoroughly 
purifying and strengthening Pills will always be bene- 
ficial when the least disorder reigns, or when nervous 
fears oppress. Two or three Pills at bed-time have the 
happiest effect in promoting perfect digestion, whereby 
the muscles are rendered more vigorous, the spirits 
more buoyant, and the entire frame more hardy. 
Holloway’s medicines raise the standard of the diges- 
tive apparatus to its highest pitch, by regulating and 
stimulating every organ for the concoction of each 
meal, and thus this excellent corrective increases the 
quantity of nutriment derivable from a given quantity 
of food, 





( RLENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effeet- 
ing of remiitances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 

NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 








£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
RAWAWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at tho Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Protits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 
Lire DepartMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dee,, 1867)—£1,191,968, 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Protits divided among thé 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

W hole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assigument registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Brvad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Ageuts throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and Ils. 
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To be published on the Ist of Jauuary, 1869, and to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling. 


WORKS ON MENTAL SCIENCE, &o. | 
PUBLISHED BY ‘THE REGISTER OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, AND 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. MAGAZINE OF BIOGRAPHY. 


| The object of this publication is to furnish a public and permanent record of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
| the Probate of Wills, with other interesting personal and domestic events, accompanied by complete Indexes 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Tals > | of reference. 

LECTURES on METAPHYSICS, Edited | Obituary Memoirs will be given of all persons of rank or eminence in literature, science, or art, and origina) 
by the Rey. H. L. MANSEL, LL.D., Dean of St. | papers on neglected Biography. Coutemporaneous biographical publications will likewise be critically reviewed. 
Paul's,and Professor VeiTcH, Third Edition, 2| The present number is intended to contain Articles on Sir Francis Drake—The Life and Administration of 
vols, 8vo, 24s. Lord Liverpool—He nry Constable the Poet—Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of New York—The French 

rere - sey in Londoun—And Memoirs of Rossini, Dean Milman, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, M. Berryer, 

LECTURES on LOGIC. Edited by the aron James Rothschild, William Harrison, Samuel Lucas, and all persons of eminence recently deceased, 

SAME. Second Edition. 2 yols. 8vo, 24s. “Re gistration fee: Births, half-a-crown; Marriages, Deaths, or other Announcements, 5s. 

NICHOLS and SONS, 25 Parliament street. 

DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY and es 

LITERATURE, EDUCATION, and UNIVERSITY 











REFORM. Third Edition. 2Is. ANCIENT and MODERN POTTERY. | pue NORTH BRITISH REVIE W, 
} Now ready, third edition, thoroughly revised and en- No. XCVIIL, for DECEMBER, will be ready 
PROFESSOR VEITCH. | larged, with Coloured Plates and 300 Woodcuts, | next week:— 


medium Svo, 42s. CONTENTS. 


SPECULA’ 40) x LOS F ¥- a r r TTR . > va 
SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY: an HISTORY of POTTERY and POR- | 1. MEMOIR of HUGH ELLIOT. 


Introductory Lecture, 8yo, price Is. / 2, , 
| ¥ CELAIN, MEDLEVAL and MODERN. By 3. OUR INDIAN RAILWAYS 
LIFE of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, | J0s#rH Marya. < 4. The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
° 5. WISHART. 
Uniform with the above. 6. “* The AMAZON 


bol 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Univer: er 
sity of Edinburgh. In 8yo, With a Portrait. : " 
[Un the press. bs NOTES on VENETIAN CERAMICS. By | * a ming - SPEECHES—The ELECTIONS. 

W. R. Drake, F.S.A. Fe gas lement tc tdinburgh : EDMONSTON an OUGLAS. 

PROFESSOR FERRIER. | “ Marryat's Pottery por Re nem, Medtom =" ee London; HaMmiLTon, ADAMS, and Co, 
LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK | 3. = 
PHILOSOPHY, and OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL A HISTORY of ANCIENT POTTERY: Now ready, 1s, No. 103. 

REMAINS of Professor F ERRIER, of St. | Geyptian, Assyrian, Greck, Etrusean, and Roman. By | 7 VHE CORNHILL MAGAZIN 

are Edited | by, oe Spore he and | SAMUEL Biren, F.S.A. With Coloured Plates and 200 for DECEMBER, with Llustrations by M. — 
rofessor LUSHINGTON, 2 vols, post 8yo, 245. Woodeuts. 2 vols. medium svo, 42s. EpWAkDs and F, W. LAWson. 





LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK | JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle street. CONTENTS. 
PHILOSOPHY. Sold separately. Post 8vo, 12s. —— one - ee ~——————~ | THAT BOY of NORCOTT'S. (With an Illustration. 
Teperreryp aaa rome NEW WORK by LORD DE ROS, Chap. VIL—A Private Audience, 
p 0 > “fe ) 
INST I PU I ES of ME ATE HY SICS nd the Now ready, New Edition, with Corrections and Addi- " Vv il. —A Dark-room Picture, 
nae f of a and Being. Second Edition. | tions, post 8vo, 9s. xe ene = remont, 
rown 8yo, 10s 6d. . , TAG. Trl +p ‘ » Xx—Pl ing Pleasure. 
Tue YOUNG OFFICER'S COM- * 1 —A Sthdey Dinner. 
WILLIAM SMITH. PANION: or, Essays on Military Duties and XII.—The Ball. 


THORNDALE : or, the Conflict of Qualities ; with Illustrations from History. By Lieut- XIIL—A Next Mc ning. 
- ’ ? on. LORD DE Ros, 4 
Opinions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. — m% ABNT BEPORe. PROVENCE. 


By the same Author. —p nd pos a, J —— 
GRAVENHURST; or, Thoughts on Good | MEMORIALS of the TOWER of LONDON. | HEPEICE WSHE, Wim au tlnsmation, 


and Evil. By the Author of “ Thorndale, * &e. Second Edition, revised. With Additional Memoirs X.—Notre Dame de Bon Secours 
crown 8yo0, price 7s 6d. 1 e fr ~ - P 
if 7 and 30 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 12s, 


»  X&L—Troubles and Sympathy. 
DESCARTES | JOHN Mt RRAY, Albemarle street. <I.—Teasing and Quibbling. 


XI 
. m. en —__—_—___—— | WHY 1 LIVE at HYDE PARK. 
ON the METHOD of RIGHTLY CON- BRITISH FOOD FISHES HISTORY of the FRENCH SILK TRADE. 
DUCTING the REASON, and SEEKING TRUTH | Now ready, Second Edition, with 50 Illustrations, 123, | FROM an ISLAND. Part Il. 
in the SCIENCES; together with his Meditations _ rep oh London: Situ, ELDER, and Co. 
and Selections from his Principles of Phiiosophy. i HARVEST of the SEA: a 
In 1 vol., price 4s 6d. Contribution to the Natural and Economic nee : i : * 
| History of the British Food Fishes; with Sketches of Christmas comes but once a year. 
ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. | Fisheries and Fisher Folk. By James G. Bertram. NCE A FA F 
Originally published in the Saturday Review. Second “A very readable and instructive volume; a vast Price One Shilling 
Edition. First and Second Series, post 8vo, 7s 6d | Mount of varied information, derived from personal | pig CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ONCE A WEEK.” 








each, research as well as from the inquiries of others, adding 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 
HANDY BOOK 


METEOROLOGY.® 


By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, M.A.,, 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
Crown octavo, with 8 coloured Charts and other 
Engravings, price 8s 6d. 

“A very handy book this, for in its small compass 
Mr. Buchan has stored more and later information 
than exists in any volume with which we are ac- 
quainted,”"—Symons' Meteorological Magazine, 

“ Clear, concise, and easy of reference.”—T7he Field, 

“ We do not know a better work on meteorology.”"— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Demy 8vo, price Is 6d. 
COMMENTARY on the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE'S “CHAPTER of AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY.” By the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, B.D., 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
Wakefield. 

London: W. H. SmiTH and Son, and at all railway 

bookstalls. 


Now ready, price Gd.” 
— POLICE FORCE of the METRO- 
POLIS in 1868, By Custos, 
WILLIAM RmwGeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 





Ready this day, in 8vo, pp. 23, price Is. 
N IDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
| ENDOWMENT or FREE TRADE? By the 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. 
London : ROBERT JOHN BusuH, 32 Charing Cross, 8. S.W. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
} be SOLACE of a SOLITAIRE. A 
Record of Facts and Feelings. By MARY ANN 
KELTY, Author of “ Visiting my Relations,” &ec. 
TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published. 
HE CEREMONIES of the CHURCH. 
A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Stoke Newington, on Sunday, November 8th, 
1868, by the Rey. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A., Curate of 
Stoke Newington, and Master in King’s College School. 
Price 6d. 


London: SHUM and BONNETT, 7 Commercial! street, 
Bishopsgate. May be ordered of any Bovkseller, 





| described, drawn on wood with remarkable delicacy. 
| 









| 
| some curious sketches of life among the tisher folk of 
| Scotland and France."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Bertram has collected much valuable informa- 
tion, from shrimps and oysters up to turbot and 
| salmon.”"—Saturday Review, 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





| 
{ NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 

vow ready, Second Edition, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 6s. 
| tuner om or, the SONG of the 
| THREE CHILDREN, Being Illustrations of 
{ the Power, Beneticeuce, and Design manifested by the 
| Creator in His Works. By G, CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 

| The object of this book is to offer a Series of Illus- 
| trations, ind to show the special fitness of the hymn 
| “ Benedicite” to arouse and express the devotional 
| feclings which such contemplations suggest. 
| 
| 
| 
} 








‘This is no common book. Dr. Child exhibits the 
Pech testimonies of nature to the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. Full of important 
| scientific facts, and pervaded by devout religious feel- 
ing, the book is an admirable example of “the great 
service which emine nt learning may do the cause of 
truth. It is 2 book fitted to be useful among the highest 
order of young and inquiring miuds.”"—ZLuglish Jnde- 
pendent, 


JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 


| “A BIBLIOPOLIC GEM.”—Spectator. 

| Now ready, a New Illustrated Edition, crown 8yo, 12s, 

HILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
By Lord BYRON, With a Portrait of the Author 

} and 80 Vignette Engravings of the Places and Objects 

| alluded to in the Poem, 

| “ This splendid edition is filled with a series of repre- 

| Sentations of the scenes and monuments visited aud 


— Times. 
Also, now ready. 

The HALF-CROWN BYRON: tho PEARL 
EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of LORD 
SYRON; being a New Edition of the Complete Works, 
collated and revised from the Author's MSS. Post 
Syo, Zs 6d; or morocco cloth, 3s 6d. 

‘This Pearl Edition of Lord Byron's works is cer- 
tait e most remarkable reprint of the season, For 
half-a-crown may now be had a complete and faithful 
collection of the poet's works. The best edition of 
3yron is now brought within the means of the poorest 
student of the English classies."—/all Mall Gazette. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





Price Is, 
Kk NOWLEDGE and BELIEF. 
XV A Sermon preached in Trinity College Chapel, 
November 15, 1868, by E. M. Core, ‘and published at 
the request of several of the Fellows. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, aud Co. London: 
BELL and Davpy. 


CONTENTS. 
Preface. By E. 8. Dallas. 
Christmas Comes but Oncea Year. By Shirley Brooks, 
A Love Story, By the Baroness Blaze de Bury. 
Pope Elchanan. A Jewish Legend. By S. Baring-Gould. 
The Rag-Pickers of Paris. By Henry Vizetelly. 
My Cid. By E. 8. Dallas, 
Conversations with Rossini. By Ferdinand Hiller. 
The Unbidden Guest. By Sir Charles Young, Burt. 
The Little Corporal. By Mark Lemon, 
Christmas Eve at Naples. By Edward Dicey. 
A Game of Chaff. By F. C, Burnand. 
Song. “Oh, Love! Oh, Mine.” Words by Shirley 
Brooks. Music by Frederic Clay. 
The Grateful Animals, By Sir John Bowring. 
Pickings from Poggio. By C. W. Dasent, D.C.L 
The Old Dream, By the Author of “ The Caxtons.’ 
A Carol. By Mark Lemon. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Waits. By F. W. Lawson. 
Gathering Mistletoe. By E. M. Wymperis. 
Gone Away. Huuting Sketch, by G. Bowers, 
Boxing Night.—Drury Lane. By S. L. Fildes. 
Taking his Ease. By J. E. Millais, R.A. 
The Girl I Left behind Me. By M. E. E. 
Half an Hour too Early. By H. Paterson. 
With more than Two Dozen Initials, — and 
Tailpieces, by John Leighton, F. 8.2 
In a Wrapper designed by Matt * enal 
London: BrabBURY, EyAns, and Co., 11 Bouverie 
street, E.C. 


MUHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 Regent street, W. 

Subscriptions from one guinea to any amount, acco rd- 
ing to the supply required, All the best new books, 
English, French, and German, immediately on publica- 
tion, Prospectuses, with lists of new publications, 
gratis and post free. A clearance catalogue of surplus 
books, offered for sale at greatly reduced prices, may 
also be had free on application.—Booth’s, Churton’s, 
Hodgsou’s, and Saunders and Otley’s united libraries, 
$07 Regent street, near the Polytechuic, 





BC PATENT DESPATCH-BOX.— 
i JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S newly invented 
Patent A BC and 1, 2, 3 Despatch Boxes, “for general 
convenience, for ready access to papers, and meth« dical 
arrangement have received the highest commendation. 
7 é 10s 6d, and upwards. 

‘This really valuable contrivance.”"—Punch, Nov. 14. 
‘Cannot fail tu be useful in the library and office." 
peat “. , 

* Will meet especially the requirements of literary, 
legal, and official persons,”—/Star, 

“A boon to all lovers of order.”"—ZJlustrated London 
News. P 
“There can be no question as to the value of this 
invention. —Morning /’ost. 

JENNER and KNewstvs, Inventors of the Elgin 
Writing Case, 33 St. James's strect, and 66 Jermyn 
street. 
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a’ 
POPULAR WORKS 


BY 


ASCOTT R. HOPE. 





lished, Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 
Syo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


BOOK ABOUT 
DOMINTES : 


BEING the REFLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS 
of 2 MEMBER of the PROFESSION. 


Just pul 


A 


“This is a manly, earnest book. The author describes 
in a series of essays the life and work of a school- 
master; and as he has lived that life, and done that 
work from deliberate choice, his story is worth hearing.” 





Spectator’. 


‘+4 Book about Dominies ‘is an extremely clever and 
amusing series of sketches by one who describes himself 
as of the profession...... In a modest preface he 
expresses & belief that such a book may be made as 
amusing as many novels in Mr. Mudie’s library. The 
300k about Dominies is a hundred times more amusing 
and interesting than nine out of ten of such novels."— 


Morning Star. 


ition, crown Syo, cloth extra, 


3s 6d, 






Just published, Third E 


price 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 


Author of “ A Book about Dominies,” &c. 


*This volume is full of knowledge, both useful and 
entertaining, in the truest sense of the words, and it is 
impossible to put it down without « feeling of personal 
kindliness towards the author. If our readers think 
we have praised too much and criticized too little, we 
can only say there is something about the bool? which 
disarms one’s critical faculty, and appeal to them to 
judge for themselves. We should like to see it in the 
hands of every parent and schoolmaster in England.”— 
Saturday Review. 


“This is really a delightful work, and one which we 
hope will find its way into the hands of every parent 
and every boy in the kingdom.”"—G/ove. 


Second Edition, just published, in crown 8vo, elegantly 
bound, price 6s; or gilt edges, 6s 6d. 


STORIES OF SCHOOL 
LIFE. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
A Book about Boys,” “ A Book about 
Dominies,” &c., &e. 


Author of * 


“That Mr. Hope should give us a book interesting, 
toa certain extent amusing, and generally natural, no 
one who has read ‘ A Book about Dominies’ will for an 
instant doubt. The stories have a hearty and healthy 
tone, and are entirely free from the maudlin sentimen- 
tality with which many ladies who, knowing little or 
nothing about schoolboys, take it upon themselves to 
write stories for them, often interlard their pages." — 
Atheneum, 


“Mr. Hope, although a young writer, has already 
acquired a high reputation as being perhaps the best 
living interpreter of the feelings of modern schoolboys, 
and of the relations that subsist between them and their 
masters. In the two books already published, the 
‘Book about Dominies’ and the ‘ Book about Boys,” he 
may be said to he five given us the fundamental principles 
of what he himself would call the science of boyology 
As an expounder of that se ience, we look upon him as 
Superior even to the accomplished and genial author of 
‘Tom Brown's Schooldays.’ "—Edinbury ‘gh Courant. 


“A book more thoroughly adapted to boys cannot be 
found."—Giobe. 
Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh. 


Sold by SiupKrn, Marsu ALL, and Co., London; 
aud all Bouksellers. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS at 


WENTWORTH GRANGE. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. Beautifully illustrated by 
Arthur Hughes, and an Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 9s. 

“This charming Christmas volume. ‘The Five | afforded them. It is emphatically a good book—good 
Days’ Entertainments’ may be recommended to all | in feelings, good, very good as a work of imagination, 
readers whether young or old, and certain we are that | and good as regards the arts of the typographer and 
all readers whose taste has not been injured by the | draughtsman. Many of the desigus are exquisitely 
sensational writing of the day will enjoy the treat | beautiful.”"—Z.cpress. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends in Council.’ 


2 vols, crown Syo, 16s. [This day. 








A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR BOYS. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures of 
y. Dedicated to all Boys from Right Years dua to Eighty. By Sir SAMUEL BAKER. 
Mea caine illustrated by Huard. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Ula a es days, 
By 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. an OLD BOY. 


With nearly 60 Iastrations by Arthur Hughes and Sydney Prior Hall, and a Portrait of the Author. Small 
4io, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. (Ja a few days 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. _[llus- 
trated in Colours by J. E. Rogers. Imperial 4to, with illuminated cover, 9s. (This day. 
“ As indispensable as ‘ Bradshaw.’ "—Times. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1869. 


Sixth Annual Publication, A Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the Civilized World. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN, Forming a Manual for Politiciins and Merchants. Crown 8vyo, 103 6d. [This day. 


A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH BIBLE. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, B.D. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


NOTES on the AGAMEMNON of ASCHYLUS, 


Chiefly in Defence of the MSS. By THOMAS MAGUIRE, A.M., Trinity College, Dublin, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


[This day. 
ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON. By GEORGE 


‘ 

' MAC- 

DONALD. Being VOL. IV. of “The SUNDAY LIBRARY.” Llustrated, crown yo, cloth extra, 4s; gilt 
edges, 4s 6d. [Next week. 


Price 1s, monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 110, DECEMBER. 
7. Mr. F. W. H. MYERS on “LOCAL LECTURES 


for WOMEN.” 
“ HISTORICAL —FORGERIES,” 


GOLDWIN SMITH on * PEEL.’ 
W. R. S. RAL STON S “EXPERIENCES of 
oy SSIAN EXIL E. 8. 


1. Mr. 
2. Mr. 


a and KOS- 








8. Mr. F. A. EATON on * FOX- HUNTING at R¢ ME.” CIUSZKOS “FINIS POLONLE.” 
4 Mr. r. T.PA a VES “VOICES of NATURE, 9. “DIES IR.” By A. PLS. 

. Miss YONGE’S “CHAPLET of PEARLS.” Con- | 10. Rev. H. WACE on “LUTHER on CHURCH and 
6. “The RHINE FRON TIER.” (cluded. STATE.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


‘POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 








Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, pp. 500, hand- | 
somely bound in cloth, price 12s. 


| ITERARY. and SOCIAL JUDG- 
wane, Sew. 5 Sane. Kathleen. By the Author of 
CONTENTS. *“ Raymond's Heroiue.” 3 vols. 


1. MADAME de STAEL. 

2. BRITISH and FOREIGN CHARACTERISTICS, 
3. FALSE MORALITY of i 7 NOVELISTS. 

4. KINGSLEY and CARLYI 

5. FRENCH FICTION; the LOWEST DEEP. 

6. CHATEAUBRIAND. 


“* Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel ; ‘ Kathleen’ 
is a better, Eschewing the unnatural drawing upou 
unusual faculties of observation, giving free scope to 
extraordinary insight into heart and character, the 
author has relied more than before upon a lively, simple 
portrayal of men and women as they are, and upon a 


7. M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
8 WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? gift of constructiveness wherein she outmatches most 
9. TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. of her compeers, A vein of rare humour runs through 
= The DOOM of the NEGRO RACE. her whole story."—Saturday Review. 

TIME * All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the 
2 GOOD PEOPLE. pages of ‘Kathleen.’ It is a work that deserves «a 


second perusal, Lightly and closely written, and 
remarkable for the ingenuity of a very unusual plot, 
‘Kathleen’ is the strongest and most exciting narrative 
that we have read for many a day.” —Afhenwui. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 5 vols. 
“*The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 
reputation as a writer of the purest and noblest kind 
| of domestic stories. The novelist’s lesson is given 
with admirable force and sweetness." —Athenwnuin., 


’ 
Nature’s Nobleman. By the 
ULIL AGRICOL.E VITA, Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &¢, 3 vols. 

e seriptore CORNELIO TaciTo. Illustrated with | “We recommend ‘Nature's Nobleman’ as a novel 
brief Notes by the Rev. G. B. WHEELER, A.M. | well worth reading. It is a very interesting and agree- 

London: WILLIAM Trae, Pancras lane, Cheapside. able story pleasantly told, in good easy English, and 
contains many charming pieces of descriptive writing, 
warm, real, and vivid. The characters are powerfully 
‘bows wa.” Observer. 


London; TruBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imperial 1émo, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt side and 
edges, price 6s; free by post for 6s 6d. 
TUE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. 

By Mrs. Ca1Lp, Mrs. L. VALENTINE, and others 
A new edition, considérably enlarged and improved. 
Illustrated with many Engravings. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, desea denis 


Feap. 8vo0, cloth, 1s. 











“NEW WORK by Miss F. P. COBBE. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
DA” NING LIGHTS: an Inquiry ‘Brothers- in-Law. 3 vols. 

concerning the Secular Re sults of the New 

* Honest labour has been bestowed on the production 

of this book, and the qualities of a cultivated and 
thoughtful mind are discernible in its delineations of 
character and social descriptions.”"—Athenwum. 


By the 


By FRANCES Power COBBE, 
E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


Reformation. 
London: 


Price 1s, ; | 


(ie SPOILT CHILD of the INDIAN | The Crown of a Life 





| Disraeli, may be embodied. 


FAMILY: or Bengal’s Favoured Position at the 2 pos - 
Financial Bourd, | Author of “Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 
London: W. J, JOHNSON, 121 Fleet street. 


3 vols. [Vert week, 
Hurst and BLAcKertt, 13 Great Marlborough street, 
ANS BREITMANN’S PARTY.— 


To be had of all Booksellers and at every Rail 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A Copy of the 


Monthly Bulletin of American Books imported 


| way Stall. 4 ; ¥ — ty. 
by Sampson Low and Co. will be forwarded to any 
dor RUBNER and Co,, 60 P; noster row, ~ : . 
Londen : TB band Oo,, 60 Paternoster or | address for one year on receipt of 12 postage stamps, 


\ THIT AKER’S ALMANACK. 

NOTICE.—The publication of this Almanack, 
announced for the 10th inst., will not take place till the 
17th, in order that the Ministerial and other official 
changes, consequent upon the resignation of Mr. 


! or a single number on request. 

Orders for works not in stock supplied within six 
weeks of order. 

London: SAMPSON Low, Son, and Marston, English, 
American, and Colonia! Booksellers aud Publishers, 
| Crown Buildings, 185 Fleet street. 
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RUSSIAN AMERICA. 


Now ready, with Map and 30 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, Map, 8vo, 16s. 


TRAVEL AND 


IN THE 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 


FORMERLY RUSSIAN AMERICA, NOW CEDED TO THE UNITED ST. ATES; AND IN VARIOUS 


OTHER PARTS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 
ty FREDERICK WHYMPER. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





ATTRACTIONS OF THE NILE. 


Nearly ready, with Woodcuts, 2 vols, post 8yo. 


THE NILE AND ITS BANKS 


THEIR ATTRACTIONS TO THE ARCHJELOGIST, NATURALIST, AND GENERAL TOURIST. 
3y Rev. A. C. SMITH, Rector of Yatesbury. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. 


x. ih istrative of the Scenery, Architecture, 
e Country, royal Svo, 21s 


A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, & HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT OF GREECE. 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bi shop De signate of Lincoln. 


MIFTH EDITION, with Maps an 





With an ESSAY on the CHARACTERISTICS of GREEK ART, by GeorGe Scuarr, F.S.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


AMERICA SINCE THE WAR. 


Now ready, post Svo, 10s 6:1. 


LAST WINTER IN THE UNITED STATES: 


BEING TABLE TALK COLLECTED DURING A TOUR THROUGIT THE LATE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERATION, THE FAR WEST, THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, &c., &e. 


By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





THE CONSTRUCTOR OF THE NAVY ON IRON SHIPBUILDING. 


Now ready, with 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, Svo, 30s, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON SHIPBUILDIN G 
IN IRON AND STEEL. 


By E. J. REED, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Royal Navy, and Vice-President of the Instititution of 
Naval Architects, 


*,* By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the examinations in iron shipbuilding in Her 
Majesty's Dockyards will be based on this treatise. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, Publisher to the Admiralty. 





On Wednesday next. 


THE GREAT PARLIAMENTARY BORE. 


3y Major EVANS BELL, Author of “ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy,” &e. 
TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


In royal Syo, with Chromolithographs and Steels, 800 pp., 21s. 


MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT. 


By ADMIRAL RAPHAEL SEMMES, 
Of the “ Alabama.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Her Majesty's Publisher in Ordinary. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S, 


71 ann 72 CORNIILL, ann 77 axnpd 78 OXFORD STREET. 





TABLE KNIVES. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
Complete Services of Plate and Cutlery in Oak Cases, adapted for Home or Foreign Use. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 
MAPPIN and WEBB manufacture, and therefore can guarantee the quality of their Goods. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


», Costume, and Fine 


————___ 


Hali-a-Crown Monthly, 


THE 


ADVENTURECONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND goctay 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. Second Pay, r. B 


the Dean of Canterbury. 


2. The FOOD SUPPLY of LONDON (Conclude By 
Jame Ri yutledge, a 

3, JEREMY TAYLOR and tho LIBERTY o7 PR). 
PHESYING. Part I. By Principal Ty ; . 


. »! ME At ‘COUNT of a PROPOSI 
for WOMEN. By Emily Da 
5. BETWEEN TWO STOOLS: Shenghtes ofa Ne 
Layman 1the Irish Church Question, I 
Ludlow. 
6. KIRK'S CHARLES the BOLD. 
. The ATTITUDE of the 
SCIENCE. By the Rev. F. 
8. NOTICES of BOOKS. 








2m Stizang, 


~1 





NOW READY 
The METAPHORS of =. PAUL. 


By » Rev. JLS. Howson, DI an 


Crouwil Sve, os 6c 


The WORKS of C. J. » VAUGHAN, 





D.D.. = ur oof Doneas ter. -opular B iti 0, 

smail pri 6d each. Fi t Book. 

PL MIN Worbs n¢ “IRISTIAN LIVIN! t 
[Others in the press 


=oy to STUDY the UE W TESTA. 
: ENRY ALFORD, D.D.. Dean of 
. (Completing the Work 





The LEGENDS of ares ARTHUR 
and his KNIGHTS of ROUND TABLE 

icated to Mr. Ti mnyson Small Svo . a 
; paper cover, 1s. 








NEARLY READY 
POEMS. By M. B. Smedley, crown 8vo. 
[Vert we 


PRIMEVAL MAN: an Examination 
# some Recent Speculations. By the Duke of 
ARGYLL Crown 8yo, 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Henry 


A.rorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Demy 8vo 


MISCELLANIES from the OXFORD 
SERMONS and other WRITINGS of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. By the Editor and 
uniform with, St unley" s “Scripture Portraits 
Crown 8vo. 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of 
Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Crown 
Svo. 


The TRAGEDIES of _ZESOHTIAS. 
Newly Translated, with a Biographical Essay, and 
an Appendix of Rhymed Choruses. By E 

ae M.A., Professor of ini 
ondon. Uniform with 
Tl he Tragedies of Sophocles.” 








The NEW TESTAMENT: a Revision 
of the Authorized Version. By Henry ALForD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo and fcap. 
8yo. 


CRILD- “WORLD. By One of the 
s of, and uniform with, * ms Written for 
a yoni.” Square 3S2mo, with Ii ustrations. 


The RUSSIAN FABULIST KRILOF, 
and his FABLES. By W. R.S, RALSTON 
8yo, with Illustrations. 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. By 
he Rey. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. Crown sv 


The CAREER of a MANLY YOU!IH: 
a Narrative for my Sons. Bya LONDON MERCHANT 
Crown 8yo, 





HOMER'S ILIAD. A New Trans- 
tion, in English Ly ned Vers By the Rev 

Lit » D.C L Amite wr of “The ¢ 
of ae ‘No wrihern Na ns,” & 2 vo: 








on Di 
small 4to. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. Tilus- 
trative of the Civil and Military Se Tut 

By J. W. KAYE. Popu lar Edition, in 3 vols. cr own 
Srv, 63 each 





sy and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


STRAHAN “od CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate bill 
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CHOICE AND VALUABLE WORKS TO BE 


SOLD, 


WHICH ARE RESPECTIVELY FROM THE 


LIBRARIES OF PRINCE LUCIEN AND PRINCE LOUIS BUONAPARTE, 


THE KING OF 


PRUSSIA, THE KING OF NAPLES, THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, BARON HUMBOLDT, 
AND THE DUCHESS DE BERRI, 





Some of the most costly and beautiful Books ever published ; 


arliest and finest Lmepresstons issued, 
€ . Y « 


are all Subseribers’ or Choice Copies, and of the 





They are 
extant, and worthy 
together as thus :— 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GOULD. 
7 vols. folio, with Supplement. 


to adorn the richest Libraries, 


Gould's Birds of Austi alia. 


Pub. at £124. 
Gould's Birds of Asia. Folio. Pub. at 42 guineas. 
Gould's Birds of Europe. Folio, 5 vols. Pub. at £76 8s. 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain. Folio. 
Gould's Century of Birds of the IHimalaya. 
£14 14s. 
Gould's Monographs, Macropodide, Trochidide (with Introduc- 


Folio. Pub. at 


tion), 

. . . ae 

Gould's Mammals of Australia. Folio. 

These volumes are entirely complete, with coloured plates, most richly executed, 

and are bound alike at a cust of £8 per volume, in superbly gilded and tooled 

green morocco leather. Without this binding the works collectively are published 
at nearly £450.—Price for the Set, £180, 


Pub. at 36 guineas. 


Audubon’s Birds of America. 4 vols. folio. The coloured 
plates of birds the size of life; one of the first ten of the Subscribers’ Copies. 
With text. Pub. at £200. 

Audubon and Bachman’s Quadrupeds of North America. Folio, 
6 vols. Pub. at £84. 


Selby’s British Birds. 2 vols. folio. Pub. at £105. 


These three works are amongst the earliest copies issued to Subscribers; are 
complete with the coloured plates, and are elegantly bound in green morocco, richly 
gilded and worked. at the price of £10 per volume, They are published without the 
binding at nearly £400.—Price of the whole, £170. 


Guvres de Humboldt. Coloured plates, 26 vols. folio. Pub. 
at about £300. Paris 1831. Complete, with ‘“ Humboldt’s Personal Narrative,” 
in 7 vols. Pub, at £6. 

Humboldt and Baupland’s 
Coloured Plates, Pub, at £17 10s. 

Auhamel’s Traité des Arbes et Arbustes, fc. 7 vols. folio, 
coloured plates. Complete and richest edition. Pub, at £75, without binding. 
Paris 1849. 

Auhamel’s Traité des Arbes Fruitiers. 
Pub. unbound at over 100 guineas, Paris 1836, 

Wallich’s Plante Asiatice Rariores. 
edition. London 1852. Pub, at £36. 

The above works are bound alike in russia, richly gilded and tooled, at £6 per 
volume, and are published at over £540.—Price of the whole, £180, 


Observations de Zoologie, se. 


Paris 1832. 


Coloured plates, folio. 








Coloured plates ; folio 


De Bry's Collectiones Peregrinationum in Indiam Orientalem 
et Indiam Oceidentalem, &e. 14 vols, folio. This edition is the most complete 
that is extant of this magniticent work, and comprebends all the rarest divisions 
of the work, all the rarest parts being comprehended in this copy. Date, 
Francof, 1590.—Price £160, richly bound in morocco leather. 


Gough's Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain. With richly 
tinted plates, in 5 vols. folio. A magnificent copy, elegantly bound in gilded 
russia, at a cost of from £8 to £10 per volume. Date 1796, 


Lysons’ Roman Antiquities. A perfect copy of the entire work, 
6 vols, folio, bound in russia like the above; the plates (by Smirke) exquisitely 
coloured and quite fresh. London 1817. 

Denon’s Monuments des Arts du Dessin chez les Peuples tant 
Anciens et Moderns, dc, 4 vols. folio, with all the plates perfect. A magnificent 
copy. Paris 1829. 

Description de U Egypte: Recueil des Observations et des 
Recher hés, &c., pendant V'Expédition de Armée Francaise. Pub. by the 
French Government. A very early copy. 12 vols. folio of plates, and 9 vols. 
folio of description, All the series complete ; splendid specimens of the plates. 
Paris 1820, 

, . . . 

Vetusta Monuments. Pub. by the Society of Antiquaries. 
Coloured plates of the Bayeux Tapestry. &e,, and all perfect. A beautiful copy, 
bound to match the above in rich russia binding, and finely gilded; 7 vols. folio, 
with the Supplement volume of plates: the whole complete. 1835,—Price for 
the whole 5 works, £220, all bound alike. 


Piranesi Opere. 27 vols. folio, with all the folding plates and 
others complete. A magnificent copy, with the finest and earliest impressions. 
ub. in Rome and Paris between the years 1756-1827, and completed in Paris ; 
Tichly bound in green morocco, tooled and gilded.—Price £190. 


Odontophorine, Ramphastide, and Trongonide, AM folio, Pub. at over £108, | 


all bound either in morocco or russia, at a cost varying from £6 to £15 per volume; are some of the most perfect specimens 
Such of the Works as specially relate to the same subject are bound alike, and will be sold 


Musée Francais et Musée Royale. 7 vols. folio; proof im- 
{ ressions of the plates before letters. A copy not to be surpassed, Most ele- 
| gantly bound in red moroceo, richly tooled and gilded. The original edition by 
| Robillard-Peronville and Laurent. 
Musée Napolcon. 10 vols. folio; also proofs before letters. 
A magniticent copy, bound as above, and the original edition. 


| 
| Museum Florentinum. Proof impressions; 12 vols. folio, with 
the Supplement. The work complete, A very rare copy; bound as above, 
| Florence 1731. 

3 vols. folio ; 


| Musce des Antiques. Par Bouillon et St. Victor. 
Pub. at nearly 


proof impressions of the plates; also a very exquisite copy. 
£100. Paris ISLL. 

The price of these elegant works, the four, is £170; all richly bound alike in red 
morocco, 





| ———_— _- ——_— 
Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti. 

4 vols. folio; richly tooled red morocco, A splendid copy. Paris 1789. 

Galerie Royale de Dvresde. Proof impressions also. 2 vols. 
folio, red morocco, matching the above. The plates by Killian, Houbraken, 
Beauvarlet, &c., Dresden, 1757. This copy has all the rare plates in tine 
preservation. 

Galerie de Munich. 
mutch the above in red morocco, 

Galerie de Dusseldorf. Proof impressions, folio. 
copy. Pub. at Basle, 1778. Red morocco tooled. 

Galleria of Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
sions, the plates very fine and sharp. Folio. Richly bound as above. 
1690-1710, 

Galerie de Tableaux @ Orléans. 2 vols. folio. 
Red morocco, as above. A superb copy. Paris, 1825-29. 

Galerie du Palais Royale. Proof impressions before letters. 
Red morocco, richly tooled as above. 3 vols. folio. Paris, 1786. 

The seven works above are bound alike in red morocco, of the fluest tooling, and 
design to match, and contain fresh and most brilliant impressions of the plates.— 
Price £180. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Works. Proof impressions before letters. 
A magnificent copy, bound in rich blue morocco, tinely tooled and gilded, folio. 
Pub. at £126. London, 1820-86, 

Ploos van Amstel—Maitres ITollandais et Flamands. Proof 
impressions, Pub, at 60 guineas. A very fine subscriber's copy. Bound as the 
above. 3 vols, folio. 1812. 

Tolbein’s Portraits of the Court of Henry VIIT. Folio. A 

very fine copy of the earliest impressions, coloured. Bound as above. London, 

1792. 

TTogarth’s Works. 2 vols. folio. India proofs. The plates 
sharp, fine, and early subscribers’ impressions. Pub. at £59, Bound as above. 

The Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence. All proof impressions 
before letters, and with all the private plates. This most splendid and complete 
work of Lawrence's paintings in this perfect state is very rare. Folio. Bound 
the same. 

Turner's England and Wales. Complete, 2 vols. 
before letters. A very beautiful copy. 1838, Bound as above. 

The Works of Van Dyck. Superb impressions before letters 
of Van Dyck’s paintings. Folio. Bound as above. 

The above seven works are richly bound alike in tooled blue morocco, and are very 
brilliant copies.—Price of the group, £170 


Proofs before letters; 


2 vols. folio, proof impressions, bound to 
An exquisite copy. 


A very fine 


Earliest impres- 
Firenze, 


India proofs. 


Proof 


The whole of the Works above mentioned are in admirable preservation and as 
good as new; and it should also be remarked that these works are of the earliest 
and richest copies issued to subscribers or presented, and are all more or less of 
| great rarity and high merit, and are entirely unsurpassed by any others extant. 
| All the volumes, too, excepting the three last sets of Art works, have either satin 

paper or vellum fly leaves to every page. It should be added that the published 
| prices, when named, are quite independent of the costly binding and finish, upon 
| which no expense has been spared. Also the following, which form a complete 

Parliamentary library :— 
| The State Trials rom 1066 to 1820. 3 

Index. Complete. 
v ? . . ~ 
TTowell, Cobbett, and Hansard’s Parliamentary TTistory, 1066 


36 vols., complete, 





volumes, with 


to 1803, 


TTansard’s Parliamentary Debates, from the commencement in 
1803 to 1862. 245 vols., complete, 

The above three works, comprising 315 volumes, are handsomely full bound, 
uuiform in russia, and fit for any library, are entirely unused, and are fly-leaved 
throughout, without notes or blemishes of any kind on the pages or fly leaves, Price 
of the whole three works, £160,—There are also 


Daniell’s Oriental Scenery j: Antiquities. —Lambert's Genus Pinus. 









Carloni’s Vestigia delle Termi di Tito.—Lodge's Portraits ; 


(aud other Works). These are folio, and the choicest editions and impressions 





The sole channel for obtaining further particulars is by 
Brighton, 
seen, till sold, at a Bookseller's in London, by gentlemen, on their 


No personal applications will be attended to, and it is particularly requested may not be made. 


letter only, addressed to “ LITERATURE,” Bedford Totel, 
The books are to be 
stating by letter the sets they desire to purchase. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 





IIEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jonny Tyypatt, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with 108 Woodcuts, 10s 6d, 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SOUND; a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8yo, with 169 Woodcuts, 9s. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. Crown 8yo, with Two Portraits, 6s. 
REDE LECTURE on RADIATION. Delivered before the Univer- 


city of Cambridge. Feap, Svo, 2s 6d. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIO- 
LOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By RichArp Owen, F.R.S.. D.C.L., 
&e., Superiutendent of tae Natural History Departments, British Museum. 

Vol. L—FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, 21s. 

Vo .IL—WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodeuts, 21s, 

Vol. Ili. —MAMMALIA, ineluding MAN, with 614 Woodcuts, 31s 64. 

Also, the WOLK complete in 3 vols. Svo, with 1,472 Woodcuts, £3 15s 6d. 


al . 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 
Practical. By WILLTAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., LL.D., &c., Professor of Chemistry 
in King’s College, London, 3 yols. 8vo, 60s. 
Part L—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 14s. 
Part I.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition, 21s. 
Part IiL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s. 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 
LURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. Crookes, F.R.S,, and 
E. Ronria, Ph.D, Vol, I. Lead, Silver, Zine, Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, Bis 
muth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, Platinum, and Sulphur, with 207 
Woodeuts. 8yo, 31s 6d. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAY- 


ING. Third Edition, in which are incorporated all the late important Discoveries, 
for the most part rewritten by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo, 28s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISEon PHYSICS, 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by Professor E. 
ATKINSON, F.C.S., R. M. Coll., Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 6683 Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo, 15s. 


~ r T 
NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY 
(Practical, Theoretical, Scientific), for the use of Students and Practical Men, 
By J. MERRIFIELD, F.R.A.S., and H, Evers, both of the Science School, Ply- 
mouth, 8vo, l4s, 


al 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY ; or, Popular Cyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Revised 
and in great part rewritten, with upwards of 1,000 New Articles, by JAMES 
YATE JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S, Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, calf. 


T Al al 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. An 
Alphabetical Dictionary of General Biography. Reconstructed and partly 
rewritten, with about 1.000 additional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. R. CATES, 
Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 14s, calf, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and POLITICAL, Completed by 
W. Huaues, F.R.G.S. Greatly improved edition, with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Price 103 6d, cloth ; or 14x, calf, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE. A copious Popular Encyclopedia of General 
Kuowledge. Revised Edition, correcied and enlarged, Price 10s 6d, cloth; or 
14s, calf. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and 
Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of every Nation. Price 10s, cloth; 
or 13s 6d, calf. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HIS- 
Popular Dictionary ot Animated Neture. Revised and corrected 
rR CopBoup, M.D., F.L.S. With above 900 Woodeuts. Price 10s, 
cloth; or 13s 6d, calf. 





The TREASURY of BOTANY; or Popular Dictionary 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. Edited by J. LinpLey. F.R.S,, and T. Moons, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. In Two Parts, price 20s, cloth; 
or 27s, calf, 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest of the 
Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. 24th Edition, including 
the Acts of the SESSIONS of 1367 and 1868, Feap. Svo, 10s 6d. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN c OOKE RY, for Private 
Families (the Standard Six-Shilli yokery-Book), Ne 2wly revised and 
enlarged, with Plates and Woodcuis. ere up. Sve, 6s. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year. Translated 


by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; with 125 Llustrations on Wood, drawn p; J 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s, cloth ; or 42s, bound in morocco by Rivigre, * 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. Translated 
by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; with about 200 Woode ‘ut Illustrations by J. 
Leighton, F.S.A., and other Artists. Quarto, 21s, cloth; or 42s, bound iz 
morocco by Riviere. in 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by the MONTHs 
of the YEAR. By Ricwarp Prior. With Illustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s, cloth; or 66s, bound 
in morocco by Rivitre. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Illustrated with Wood 


Regvavinns after the Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to 
63s, cloth, gilt tap; or £5 5s, morocco. ia 


STORIES and TALES by the AUTHOR of “ AMy 
HERBERT.” Uniform Edition, Each TALE or STORY complete in a single 
volume. , 
AMY HERBERT, 2s 6d. IVORS, 3s 61. 

GERTUDE, 2s 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s sd. 
EARLS'S DAUGHTER, 2s 64 MARGARET PERCIVAL, 5s. 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. | LANETON PARSONAGE, 4s 6d, 
CLEVE HALL, 3s 6d. URSULA, 4s 6d. 


The AENEID of VIRGIL, Translated into English 
Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the U niversity 
of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown Syo, 9s, cloth ; or 15s, bound in calf by 
Rivivre. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
and ART. Fourth Edition, Re-edited by the late W. T, BRANDE (the Author) 
and GEORGE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 63s, cloth; or £4, half-bound in 
russla, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and assist in Literary Composition, By P.M. Rourt, M.D. New Edition, crown 
Svo, 10s 6d. 


CATES’S DICTIONARY or GENERAL BIOGRA- 
PHY; containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons 
of all Countries, from the Earliest Ages. 8vo, 21s, cloth; or 26s, half-bound in 
russia. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY 
of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; forming 
a complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition. 8vo, 31s 6d, cloth; or 
36s 6d, half-bound in russia, 


- , 

M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, 
Statistical, and Historical, of the Various COUNTRIES, PLAC ES, and Prin- 
cipal NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. Revised by FREDERICK MARTIN 
4 vols Svo, with Maps, price £4 4s, cloth, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 


New Edition, thoroughiy revised, [Nearly ready for publication, 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU FACTURES, 
and MINES. Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Ropert Hunt, F.RS 
assisted by numerous Contributors, With 2.000 Woodcuts. 4 vols, 8¥0, 
£4 14s 6d, cloth; or £5 12s, half-bound in russia. 


=] yAT r x x 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 
Fifth Edition, with Alterations and Additions, by Wyatr Parworts. Addi- 
tionally illustrated with upwards of 500 new Woodeuts. s8vo, 523 6d, cloth; or 
60s, half-bound in russia. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied 


Branches of other Sciences; founde don that of the late Dr. Ure. By HENRY 
Watts, B.A., F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 4 
vols, 8vo, £7 3s, cloth, 


Dr. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE, compressed into One Volume, and throughout brought down to 
the present state of Medical Science. 8vo, 36s. 


Dr. CHARLES MURCHISON’S CLINICAL LEC- 
TURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL 
DROPSY, With 25 Wood Engravings. Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of 
their HEALTH during the PERIOD of = GNANCY and in the LYING-IN 
ROOM. By Tuomas BULL, M.D. Feap. 8vo, 5 


The MATERNAL MANAGE MEN NT of C HILDREN 





in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Tuomas BULL, M.D. Feap. 8yo, 5s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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